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UTCHINSON, by reason of its 
H location and railway facilities, 

probably comes nearer to being a 
theoretically ideal flour mill location than 
any interior town of the Southwest, if not 
of the entire milling West. Lying just a 
trifle to the south and east of the center of 
the state of Kansas, it is in the very heart 
of the big wheat country, with an empire 
of wheat spreading in every direction. To 
all of this territory it has direct access by 
three great railway systems, the Santa Fe, 
Rock Island and Missouri Pacific. 

The first named of these, by both main 
line and branches, taps the wheat country 
from Hutchinson west to the Colorado line 
and south to the Oklahoma border, while 
tributary lines make practically every 
bushel of Santa Fe wheat in the entire 
Western and central parts of the state 
easily accessible, The Rock Island, next 
in importanee, runs south and west from 
Hutchinson, 252 Sriags to that market the 
wheat from the big wheat counties of 
Reno, Pratt, Kiowa, Ford and Meade; 
the Missouri Pacific performs a similar 
Service in connection- with a widespread 
wheat territory to both north and west. 

Complementing these exceptional wheat- 
gathering facilities, the same railway sys- 
tem ’ furnish direct service for shipping 
by short-line routes to the Missouri River 
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terminals, the St. Louis gateway for the 
East and to the Gulf for export. Hutch- 
inson is, in a word, in the most direct pos- 
sible line from the whole of the western 
Kansas wheat area as far north as the 
main line of the Union Pacific to the 
entire consuming territory normally sup- 
plied with flours from the Southwest; and 
it is, furthermore, in most direct touch 
with those districts where the hardest, or 
Turkey, variety of hard wheat grows. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that Hutchinson has become in recent 
years one of the interior milling capitals 
of Kansas, sharing honors with Wichita, 
Topeka and the newest leader, Salina. The 
latter will, when present construction is 
completed, have a capacity of about 7,500 
barrels, followed by Wichita with 6,000, 
Topek& with 5,500 and Hutchinson with 
between 4,500 and 5,000, exclusive of an 
additional 1,000 barrels now under con- 
struction. 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 


Hutchinson’s largest mill is the 2,000- 
barrel plant of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation. This mill, built about 10 
years ago, was for years the “show mill” 
of the Southwest, and was the first modern 
fireproof flour mill to be built in this entire 
territory. Its building forms an impor- 
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tant incident in the great development of 
the Larabee interests, and in its expansion 
within a period of about 20 years from a 
small and unimportant western Kansas 
country mill to the second largest milling 
enterprise in the Southwest and one of the 
largest in the country. 

In 1898, the 150-barrel mill at Stafford, 
Kansas, coming upon evil days, fell into 
enforced and reluctant possession of the 
local bank, of which the father of the 
Larabee brothers was principal owner. 
Driven to make the best of an ill situation, 
the family determined to attempt to op- 
erate the mill, and organized the Stafford 
Milling & Elevator Co. to take over and 
continue the business. F. D. Larabee, 
until then engaged in mining in the Kan- 
sas-Missouri zinc and lead district, under- 
took the management, with his father and 
his older brother, Frank S. Larabee, as 
consulting advisers. 

This was just at the period of the first 
sharp advance in the importance of mill- 
ing in western Kansas, a situation of 
which the Larabees were quick to take 
advantage. Within a year or two, the 
150-barrel mill which had been a failure 
under its previous ownership had turned 
the corner toward success, and from then 
through the following years the company’s 
rise was rapid. Soon the size of the mill 


was increased to 300 barrels per day, then 
to 500 and, finally, to something more than 
1,000, which made it, for that period, the 
“big mill” of the western Kansas district. 

As a matter of fact, the rapidly expand- 
ing concern had already begun to feel the 
restrictive effects of its location at a local 
point on the Santa Fe, with only a branch 
line of the Missouri Pacific Railway to 
supply competitive service, when, in 1907, 
the mill burned. In the rebuilding plans, 
which were immediately taken up, the 
Larabee brothers decided to construct a 
much smaller mill on the old site and to 
build the principal plant at Hutchinson, 
with its greatly superior wheat-gathering 
and flour-shipping facilities. 

In accordance with this decision, work 
was shortly begun on a 500-barrel mill at 
Stafford and a complete, fireproof, modern 
type mill of 1,500 barrels’ capacity at 
Hutchinson. At the same time the office 
of the company was moved to the latter 
town. Upon the completion of the two 
mills, the Larabee company resumed its 
trade activity on even broader and more 
aggressive lines than before. It did not, 
however, for a number of years following, 
attempt further expansion. 

Its next important step in extending its 
trade activities occurred in 19138, when it 

(Contnued on page 519.) 
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WAIT UNTIL THE FINISH 

It would hardly seem necessary to warn 
millers against a too precipitate conclu- 
sion that they are justified in treating the 
profits shown by their books on the busi- 
ness done since the Food Administration 
took the direction of the industry as if 
they were assured and certain. The whole 
situation is such as to make such a con- 
clusion premature and dangerous, very 
much like the process of counting chickens 
before they are hatched. 

The Northwestern Miller hears of in- 
judicious millers who go about boasting of 
their satisfactory profits. At all times this 
is very poor business policy; in these days 
it is worse: it not only exposes the boastful 
miller to the charge of profiteering at the 
expense of the public, but it conveys the 
false impression that milling, as a whole, 
has unduly profited by governmental 
supervision, which is wholly untrue and 
unjust. 

The milling industry has been content 
with a moderate profit, and if there are 
exceptions to the rule, it is quite certain 
that they will be investigated and highly 
probable that means will be found, in the 
public interest, to make them reduce their 
credit balances to accord with the spirit 
and understanding of the agreement with 
the Food Administration, which is dis- 
tinctly opposed to excessive gains. Before 
they are through with this year’s business 
and their permissible profits are ascer- 
tained, these foolish boasters may be wail- 
ing because that which they thought they 
had they have not, 

Notwithstanding what they read every 
morning in the press dispatches, quite a 
number of millers do not yet seem to 
realize that this country is actually at 
war. The old habit of thought is strong 
in them, and they appear to believe that, 
because no very stringent action has been 
taken by the government to reduce their 
profits to the bare minimum necessary to 
keep their plants operating, merely as a 
war necessity, such action is wholly in- 
credible and impossible. 

The Northwestern Miller has repeated- 
ly warned millers that, wholly apart from 
any agreement or understanding with the 
Food Administration, excessive profits in 
foodstuffs of any kind will not be tolerated 
by the government, and it has counseled 
them from the beginning, as a measure of 
self-protection and trade-protection, to 
sell their products on a basis that cannot 
possibly afford ground of complaint 
against them or their industry. Wise mill- 
ers have followed this policy, for there 
has been more danger in profit than in 
loss during this period, paradoxical as this 
may seem, and profit has been the more 
difficult to avoid. 

Millers have been protected from loss 
by the action of the Food Administration 
which, having taken over the wheat crop, 
necessarily assumed a risk ordinarily 
borne by the miller, and must also assure 
him of immunity from the danger of be- 
ing obliged to sell at less than cost of 
production. Conditions were such, with 
a demand for flour far exceeding the 
supply, that there could be no danger 
from loss in operation. From excessive 
profits and eonsequent violation of his 


agreement the miller was supposed to 
protect himself; if he has failed to do so, 
and has allowed his profits to accumulate 
beyond those he was legitimately entitled 
to, it is not a matter for boasting, but 
rather for the greatest anxiety as to how, 
in the end, he shall be_able to square him- 
self with his government. 

A great many millers have counted too 
literally on the maximum profit on a barrel 
of flour named in the rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the milling in- 
dustry promulgated by the Food Admin- 
istration. The trade was told that it must 
not take any profits in excess of this maxi- 
mum, and many have assumed that this 
was a guaranty of an assured profit equal- 
ing the price mentioned. This does not 
necessarily follow. ; 

What is undoubtedly true is that the 
spirit of the rules was that every miller 
was entitled to a fair remuneration for 
his services, and while this might, by com- 
petition, be made less than the maximum 
profit named, consideration for the 
public welfare demanded and required 
that in no case could it be more than that 
figure. It so happened, the demand for 
flour being greater than the supply, that 
there was no competition, hence no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the maximum profit and 


no object in the individual miller selling at — 


less than this price, since his entire output 
could readily be sold at any figure he 
cared to name. It was therefore his task 
to see to it that his profits did not exceed 
the maximum, or if they did, temporarily, 
to bring the average down by subsequent 
sales at a lower price. 

To those who have kept their profits 
legitimately within the maximum, there 
can hardly follow any difficulty in satis- 
fying the government. A factor in reduc- 
ing any excess to the average will be the 
period between the exhaustion of the pres- 
ent crop and the arrival in the market of 
the new harvest. During this time it is 
probable that enforced idleness, due to 
lack of wheat, will greatly reduce profits, 
as overhead charges must continue, regard- 
less of operation. This is an unknown 
quantity, of course, and cannot well be 
estimated until the end of the present sea- 
son, 

Another factor in the final settlement, 
which, like the absence of competition, was 
not anticipated when the rules and regu- 
lations were imposed, is the excess profits 
tax. Contrary to other taxes, the law holds 
that this cannot be charged to expense, but 
must be taken out of the profits. The 
question arises in the minds of many mill- 
ers whether the maximum profit, as speci- 
fied by the Food Administration, means 
ex this tax, or that, from this profit, the 
tax must be paid and deducted. 

Inasmuch as the law was not passed 
when the maximum profit was named, it is 
difficult to see how its payment out of the 
profit could have been contemplated. On 
the other hand, the Food Administration 
is very strongly of the opinion that it can- 
not possibly recognize an interpretation 
of its rules which would exempt millers 
‘from the universal application of the tax 
to profits; hence, that out of this profit 
and not otherwise it must be paid, which 
would, of course, materially reduce the 


compensation received by the miller for 
his services. In support of the ethics of 
such a ruling it is further set up that, 
owing to lack of competition originally 
expected, both by the Food Administra- 
tion and the millers, the maximum profit 
has been easily maintained, and in the 
grinding of substitutes for wheat flour, 
millers able to do so have made satisfac~ 
tory additional profits not regulated by 
government control. 

Again, as against this contention, it is 
argued that, considering the infinite dam- 
age to established brands caused by the 
regulations .of the Food Administration 
and the wide-spread deterioration of the 
reputation of wheat flour caused by the 
compulsory grinding of ninety-five per 
cent flour and the admixture of substi- 
tutes, the maximum profit named ex the 
tax is, in justice, not more than a fair and 
reasonable profit; that many millers were 
totally unable to grind substitutes for 
wheat, and were therefore not beneficiaries 
by the enforced demand for them, and 
that those able to do so, being obliged, at 
great expense, to put in new machinery 
or remodel their plants (which will have 
to be restored to their original condition 
when the new wheat crop is available, 
thereby creating additional expense), 
their profits from grinding substitutes will, 
in the end, prove to be not excessive but, 
in many cases, wholly insufficient to justi- 
fy the expedient which was adopted, not 
so much with a view to gain as.to perform 
an urgent public service. 

From the foregoing, which is but a 
brief summary of a few of the more im- 
portant points involved in this question, it 
will be seen that there is sufficient material 
for discussion to make strong briefs for 
both sides, and afford infinite argument 
both pro and con. In order to give the 
matter careful and impartial considera- 
tion, it has been referred to a committee, 
of which Dr. Taussig is the chairman, and 
its final recommendations will probably 
be taken as the basis of settlement. 

In the meantime, millers, necessarily, 
will be at a loss how to proceed in winding 
up their affairs for the current season. 
Under the circumstances, this uncertainty 
cannot be avoided; the country is at war, 
and inconveniences of this kind must be 
accepted as an inevitable consequence, by 
comparison with other things, inconsider- 
able. They must be borne philosophically 
and patiently. The income tax and the 
excess profits tax must, of course, be paid 
promptly. As for the profit, that is, the 
net amount accruing to the miller as the 
result of his year’s labors, it cannot, at 
this time, be accurately or even approxi- 
mately estimated. It must await the final 
outcome. 

To attempt to disburse such profits, 
either in dividends, in investments or in 
improvements, would be most dangerous. 
It would seem clear that they should be 
held in abeyance until their status is defi- 
nitely settled and has the approval of the 
authorities. Any other course would be 
premature, and apt to react upon the too 
confident and sanguine with disastrous re- 
sults. The game is not out until it is 
played out. 

In this there is nothing to give uneasi- 
ness to any miller who has honestly striven 
to the best of his knowledge and belief to 
comply with the requirements of the Food 
Administration and do business in accord- 
ance with the spirit of his agreement. He 
may rely with implicit confidence upon 
the fairness of the Food Administrator, 
and he may count upon the Milling Divi- 
sion to make such representations in his 
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behalf as the facts justify. In the end, no 
doubt, the matter will be settled on a 
satisfactory basis; fair both to the miller 
and the government. More than this the 
miller should not expect, and less than this 
he certainly does not deserve. 





THE LATE CHARLES T. BALLARD 

The Northwestern Miller regrets to 
record the death of one of the foremost 
millers in his section of the country, and 
one who was both prominent and highly 
regarded throughout the entire trade. 
Charles T. Ballard, president of the Bal- 
lard & Ballard Company, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, died suddenly at his residence 
on May 8. 

For forty years Mr. Ballard has been 
identified with the milling industry, and 
the history of his career, including the 
earlier difficulties which he surmounted by 
indomitable courage, and his final success, 
indicates his unusual and forceful char- 
acter. 

Mr. Ballard, throughout his business 
life, has been associated with his brother, 
S. Thruston Ballard, who survives him. 
Their fraternal relation has been close and 
beautiful in its faithfulness. Their ad- 
vent into the milling trade was under un- 
usual circumstances. When but 28 years 
old, in 1878, Mr. Ballard became interest- 
ed in the manufacture of a roller mill, and 
the original firm of Jones, Ballard & 
Ballard was formed, the senior member 
being the inventor of the roll. 

This enterprise not proving altogether 
satisfactory, the Ballard brothers pur- 
chased the interest of Mr. Jones, and, 
abandoning the mill machinery business, 
became millers. Owing to unfortunate 
circumstances, the firm became financially 
involved in 1884. Although its assets were 
insufficient to meet outstanding obliga- 
tions, the brothers had expectations from 
their mother’s estate, and with a high 
sense of business honor they made over 
this inheritance to the creditors, although 
legally there was no obligation upon them 
to do so. 

Retaining, by the consent and with the 
co-operation of the creditors, barely suf- 
ficient capital to continue the business, 
they began the slow upbuilding of a 
milling enterprise, which in time became 
exceedingly prosperous. Within a few 
years they were able to repay their credi- 
tors in full with interest, and thus freed 
from debt they rapidly rose to prominence 
and success in their undertaking, becom- 
ing not only the leaders in the production 
of flour in their state, but also among the 
most eminent and respected of Louisville’s 
men of business. 

Such an undertaking as that outlined 
in the foregoing requires the greatest 
business courage, enterprise and ability, 
and Mr. Ballard displayed these qualities 
toa very marked and exceptional degree. 
His nature was generous, and both he and 
his brother have always shown great con- 
sideration for their employees and a broad 
philanthropic spirit which has been re- 
peatedly manifested in acts of helpful 
and liberal benevolence. 

The death of Mr. Ballard will bring the 
deepest grief to a wide circle of relatives 
and personal and business friends, by 
whom he was greatly beloved, and he will 
be greatly missed by his fellow-millers 
throughout the country in their trade 
councils, which he very frequently at- 
tended, wherein he was both popular on 
account of his genial good-fellowship and 
kindliness, and respected as one who had 
surmounted many difficulties and proved 
himself a master of his business, 
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FURTHER MILLFEED RULES 


Circular 14B Covers Prices of Millfeed, 
Amending Rule 19, and Rules Govern- 
ing Millfeed Sales 


The United States Food Administration 
Milling Division has issued circular 14B, 
dated May 7, 1918, altering the regulations 
covering the sale of millfeed. 

Rule 19 is amended to read as follows: 

No licensee engaged in the business of 
milling flour and feed from wheat shall 
sell wheat millfeed at any price in excess 
of the following prices: 

Bulk price per ton of 2,000 lbs at mill, 
in carloads, in no case shall exceed 38 per 
cent of the average cost to such mill of 
one ton wheat at the mill, which cost of 
wheat shall be the average cost as shown 
by the ae pe month’s records of said 
mill, including all buying expenses. 

Differenti (maximum prices, bulk, 
mill): basis, bran. Shorts, standard mid- 
dlings, gray shorts, gray middlings, flour 

‘< ‘ngs, or red dog, $2 per ton of 2,000 
ibs uver basis. Mixed feed containing all 
of the wheat not ground into flour, $1.25 
per ton of 2,000 Ibs over basis. Screenings 
may be added to any of the above author- 
ined feeds, provided the screenings ad- 
mixture does not exceed mill run. 

The foregoing prices shall apply to sales 
in carload lots, f.o.b., bulk, mill, cash or 
draft attached to bill of lading, and all 
feed sold by the miller shall be invoiced at 
such price. There shall also appear on the 
invoice, in addition to such bulk price f.o.b. 
mill, the price of the sacks and items of 
freight and interest, if any, when goods 
are sold on extended terms or credit, but 
the miller for convenience in selling may 
quote a delivered price in sacks. The 
above price shall include any brokerage or 
commission paid, or other items of ex- 
pense, and shall apply to all wheat mill- 
feeds sold in carload lots from the mill, 
no matter to whom sold. 

In selling less than carload lots to 
wholesale dealers in feeds, the miller may 
add not to exceed 50c per ton to the fore- 
going prices. 

In selling less than carload lots and 
more than ton lots to retailers in feed, 
the miller may add not to exceed $1 per 
ton to the foregoing prices. 

In selling less than ton lots to retailers 
in feeds, the miller may add not te exceed 
$1.50 per ton to the foregoing prices. 

In selling to consumers in less than car- 
load lots, the miller may charge a reason- 
able retailer’s profit not to exceed such 
maximum as may be indicated by the 
federal food administrator for the state 
where the retailer is located, but in such 
case he shall add no other margin to the 
price named in this rule. 

In case the miller performs a jobbing 
service and maintains a separate jobbing 
department established prior to Aug. 10, 
1917, or maintains a feed warehouse in a 
town where he has no mill, he may, if he 
first obtains the written permission of the 
United States Food Administrator, add to 
the price named in this rule the margins 
permitted to other jobbers of wheat mill- 
feed, but in such event he shall not be 
entitled to add any of the margins herein- 
before indicated for sales in less than 
carload lots. 

Rule 19a. No wheat miller shall mix any 
greater percentage of wheat millfeed with 
other feedingstuffs, or sell any greater 
percentage to feed mixers for such mix- 
ing, than he mixed or sold in the year 1917. 

Rule 19b. Every wheat miller shall send 





to the fedéral food administrator of the - 


state in which the consignee is located a 
copy of the invoice, showing the bulk mill 
price and all other charges on all ship- 
ments and deliveries of wheat millfeeds in 
lots of two tons or more, within 24 hours 
after such shipment or delivery is made. 





Federation Committee Chairmen 


The chairmen of the various committees 
of the Millers’ National Federation have 
been completed and announced, as fol- 
lows: Charles T. Olson, Winona, Minn., 
committee on package differentials, sales 
contracts, trade-marks and publicity; T. 
S.-Blish, Seymour, Ind., export trade and 
legislation; Fred N. Rowe, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., arbitration; B. W. Marr, Columbus, 
Ohio, millers’ mutual fire insurance; 
William G. Crocker, Minneapolis, special 
legislative committee on commercial feed- 
ingstuffs law; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville, 
Ind., ¢ improvements; Dwight M. 
Baldwin, Minneapolis, finance and mem- 
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bership; E. C. Andrews, St. Louis, grain 
standardization and inspection. 

The only change in chairmen from 
those of the previous year is that of E. S. 
Wagner, of the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago, named as chairman of the 
committee on transportation to succeed 
Mark N, Mennel, Toledo, Ohio. 





CUBA’S WHEAT FLOUR NEEDS 


War Trade Board Stops Issue of Individual 
Licenses for Export—Grain Corpora- 
tion to Handle Business 


Wasuineoton, D. C., May 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The War Trade Board an- 
nounces that, pursuant to a plan for 
closer co-operation with the Cuban gov- 
ernment in caring for the minimum re- 
quirements of wheat flour for Cuba, indi- 
vidual licenses for the exportation of flour 
will no longer be issued to private traders. 

A special export license will be issued 
to the United States Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation for the shipment 
of wheat flour to the Cuban Council of 
National Defense. The Grain Corporation 
will make purchases for flour through the 
Food Administration Milling Division. 
The Cuban Council of National Defense 
will take care of the distribution of the 
flour in Cuba, acting in conjunction with 
Senor Armand Andre, the Cuban food 
administrator, and in consultation with 
Consul-General Henry M. Morgan, the 
representative of the War Trade Board 
in Cuba, who will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity in the distribution. 

The adoption of this plan became neces- 
sary because of the shortage of wheat 
flour in the United States, which made it 
difficult for private traders to obtain from 
the mills sufficient supplies of this com- 
modity to complete shipments to Cuba 
against licenses actually issued. Great 
hardships, it is said, have resulted in cer- 
tain parts of the island from this failure 
on the part of private traders to effect the 
necessary shipments. 

Notice is therefore given to all private 
traders that hereafter and until further 
notice no applications from them for ex- 
port licenses for shipments of wheat flour 
to Cuba will be considered. Those who 
are now in possession of unexpired licenses 
are informed that they may make ship- 
ments against these licenses. No renewals 
of these outstanding licenses will be 
granted, and shippers should therefore use 


every precaution not to send wheat flour - 


to seaboard for shipment under these 
licenses unless they are certain of being 
able to effect the shipment before the 
license expires. 

All individual applications from private 
traders for export licenses for shipment 
of wheat flour to Cuba now on file with the 
Bureau of Exports will be refused. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Entire Product for Export 

The Ukiah (Cal.) Milling Co. has made 
an offer to the South Pacific Coast Mill- 
ing Division to turn over the entire output 
of the mill for export to the allies until 
the end of the present crop period. The 
manager reports that people in his vicin- 
ity have loyally responded to the call of 
the Food Administration, and that con- 
sumption of wheat flour has been reduced 
to a minimum. The Ukiah Milling Co. is 
making a special effort to increase its 
production of export flour to the limit of 
the plant’s capacity. 





Farmers May Retain Seed Wheat 

C. N. Herreid, the federal food ad- 
ministrator for South Dakota, has issued 
the following order: 

“The order of the United States Food 
Administration directing that all surplus 
wheat shall be marketed before May 15, 
1918, is hereby, within the state of South 
Dakota, modified as follows: 

“Any prudent, patriotic husbandman 
retaining, in good faith, wheat, not in ex- 
cess of a reasonable supply for seed for 
1919, until the 1918 ¢ is reasonably 
assured, but no longer, will not be held to 
be ‘hoarding’ wheat. 

“Modified as aforesaid, as soon as the 
spring seeding is done, the order will be 
strictly enforced.” ‘ 

In commenting on his order, Mr. Her- 
reid says that farmers of South Da- 
kota will cheerfully market the last ker- 
nel of wheat temporarily held back for 
seed when the 1918 crop is reasonably 
assured. 


E, F, Ladd, the food administrator for 
North Dakota, has notified farmers in 
his state that they may retain 25 per cent 
of the wheat necessary for seeding the 
1919 crop until this year’s crop is assured. 
In other words, instead of marketing their 
—— ‘by May 15, they may hold it until 
July 1. . 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Wheat Flour Steady, and Sufficient to Supply 
D d—Substitutes Plentiful and 
Declining—Millfeed Nominal 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, Int., May 14.—From certain 
sources there seems to be a little more 
flour obtainable. Reserves are getting in 
a fair quantity, which is being pretty well 
distributed. Rye flour has slumped in 
price, and can be had today at $10.50@11 
white patent, in jutes, on resales. Barley 
flour is very plentiful at $10.30@10.60, 
cotton. A small amount of 5 per cent 
low-grade flour is on the market here. It 
is of irregular quality, and sells as low as 
$8.75@9.25 in cotton. 

C. H, CHarten, 





Boston, Mass., May 14.—Some millers 
are quoting on 100 per cent patents, but 
none actually offered. One car of 5 per 
cent patents was offered today at $9 in 
sacks. Sharp break in rye flour, with 
straights quoted at $10 bbl in sacks, with 
$11.25 an outside figure. Barley flour 
also lower at $9.60@10.25 in sacks. White 
corn flour, $5@5.35 in 100’s. Corn meal 
and oatmeal lower, with no demand for 
any of the substitutes. Nothing doing in 
millfeeds. Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 14.—Flour in fair 
demand, but not urgent. Offerings con- 
tinue light. Prices vary considerably, 
according to extent of mill operations. 
Local demand taking care of all offerings. 
All substitutes dull and weak. Wheat feed 
scarce; other feedstuffs neglected. 

Perer Dertien. 


Bautimore, Mv., May 14.—Flour com- 
paratively steady, with demand about suf- 
ficient to absorb the limited offerings, 
while substitutes are demoralized and 
practically unsalable. Millfeed lifeless 
and nominal. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILavELPHtA, Pa., May 14.—But little 
flour offering, and market steady, with 
demand fair. Substitutes plentiful, dull 
and weak. Rye flour freely offered and 
weak at $12@13.50. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





Keep Prices Down 

Wasurneton; D.C., May 11.—The Food 
Administration has sent out a warning to 
all corn, barley and oat millers, and to 
wholesale and retail dealers in these prod- 
ucts, that at the present prices of these 
grains corn meal and oatmeal should be 
selling at least 20 per cent below the price 
of wheat flour, and that corn flour and 
barley flour should be selling at least 10 
per cent below wheat flour. 

The high levels ruling in grains as a 
result of car shortages and stormy weather 
last winter now have fallen materially 
through improved transportation condi- 
tions, and the stocks accumulated by 
manufacturers and traders at the prices 
formerly ruling should have been general- 
ly liquidated by this time. The mainte- 
nance of higher price levels by millers 
and wholesalers will require justification 
to the state and local food administrators, 
and wholesalers will be instructed to cease 
dealing with all retailers who cannot so 
justify their prices on the actual cost to 
them of their products. 

The Food Administration has likewise 
warned bakers that there is no justifica- 
tion for peepee advances in bread prices. 
The bakers in several cities having threat- 
ened to raise the price of br on the 
ground that the substitutes for wheat flour 
which they are required to mix to the 
extent of 25 per cent are more expensive 
than the wheat flour, the Food Adminis- 
tration today sent out to the state food 
administrators a telegram stating that the 
prices of substitutes are under regulation 
and show a marked downward tendency. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decreased 
50,000 bus the last three days. Total May 
14, was about 9,000 bus, against 6,439,000 
in 1917. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: May 12 May 13 

Mayil May4 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....175,920 210,640 363,340 330,135 
Duluth-Superior 17,800 10,090 23,215 19,105 








Milwaukee ..... 8,000 10,100 11,000 7,200 

Totals ....... 201,720 230,830 397,555 356,440 
Outside mills*.. 86,415 ...... 173,540 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.288,135 ...... OPEO08ca55.. 
St. Louis ...... 10,800 12,200 380,500 29,600 
St. Louist ..... 28,000 17,500 52,700 45,300 
Buffalo ........ 109,550 112,100 130,700 106,700 
Rochester ..... 7,200 7,000 11,600 14,800 
Chicago ....... 8,500 8,250 23,750 15,520 
Kansas City.... 17,650 11,700 61,500 40,100 
Kansas City!...150,315 125,230 202,580 168,600 
TONORS ss viveccs 8,700 10,200 26,500 21,500 
Toledof ....... 14,540 16,130 60,810 59,915 
Nashville** .... 48,610 39,990 113,145 95,885 
Portland, Oreg.. 26,750 24,645 21,560 ...... 
Seattle ........ 8,290 35,455 23,025 11,090 
Tacoma ....... 35,110 37,490 27,3830 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

May 12 May 13 
May 11 May4 1917 1916 
1 







Minneapolis ....... 34 4 70 68 
Duluth-Superior .. 52 32 64 53 
Outside mills* .... 34 43 68 57 

Average spring... 35 41 69 63 
Milwaukee ........ 66 76 92 29 
St. Louis ......... 21 24 60 73 
St. Louist ........ 36 23 68 75 
Buffalo ..3¥...606. 66 67 78 63 
Rochester ........ 35 34 57 73 
Chicago ...... Sa Jee 20 91 55 
Kansas City... 21 14 86 56 
Kansas City?...... 48 42 68 63 
DOGS bs cwacsccee 18 21 55 45 
Toledof .......... 23 28 53 47 
Nashville** ....... 28 26 75 61 
Portland, Oregon... 81 74 65 ais 
Seattle ........... 39 75 56 27 
TRGOGRR . svesnetccs 61 65 47 e 

Wesel aks veces 40 41 67 62 
Minnesota-Dakotas 35 41 69 63 
Other states ...... 40 42 68 61 


Flour output for week ending May 11 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent from week ending May 4. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


London Exchange 
London. exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 





Sight 3-day 60-day 
$4.754 $....@4.751 $4.714, 
4.754 oes» @4.751 4.7175 





Three-day guilders were quoted 
(May 14) at 46%. 





Warning of Paper Shortage 

Wasurneoron, D. C., May 11.—The War 
Industries Board and the Fuel Adminis- 
tration have served warning on consum- 
ers of news print and book papers that 
a short of these materials is inevitable 
pt weiey ad next year, and that it will be 
absolutely necessary to curtail their con- 
sumption to essential uses. Anticipated 
fuel shortages in certain sections of the 
country, and continued difficulties in 
transporting essential war materials on 
the railroads, make the paper curtailmen| 
necessary. 

As the situation now stands, the matter 
of curtailment is in the hands of commit- 
tees representing the several paper- 
consuming industries, which are expected 
to formulate and present to the War In- 
dustries Board the recommended curtail- 
ments. Government officials state that 
they will take no arbitrary action, bu! 
will, as far as possible, leave the matter 
of reducing paper consumption to the in- 
dustries themselves for voluntary action. 

However, unless the paper consumer: 
voluntarily curtail their consumption, i! 
is pointed out, under the existing scheme 
of fuel priorities they automatically wi!! 
be confronted with shortages of paper. 
The paper manufacturing industry is not 
ennlek s preferred industry in the mat- 


. ter of fuel supplies, it is pointed out. On 


the other hand, newspapers, the trade 

ress, the periodical press and certain 
ee industries are counted essential to 
the success of the war programme, and 
have been placed high on the priority 
listing. Ricuarp B. Warnovs. 
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WINTER WHEAT IMPROVING 


Government Report Shows 12,000,000-Bu Gain 
Over April 1—April Weather Favorable 
—KRye Far Ahead of Last Year 


A production of about 572,000,000 bus 
of winter wheat is forecast by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the condition 
May 1, which compares with a forecast of 
560,000,000 made on April 1. The produc- 
tion last year was estimated at 418,000,000 
bus, and the average of the preceding five 
years was 553,000,000. ‘The largest pro- 
duction: ever recorded is 685,000,000 bus, 
in 1914, 

Of the acreage planted last autumn 
(42,170,000), it is estimated that 13.7 per 
cent, or 5,778,000 acres, has been aban- 
doned, leaving 36,392,000 acres for har- 
vest; this compares with 27,430,000 acres 
harvested last year, and 34,059,000, the 
average of the preceding five years. 

The abandonment of acreage, 13.7 per 
cent, is heavier than the average (10.9 per 
cent for 10 years) and heavier than had 
been generally anticipated, although it 
followed logically a very low ramition 
last December. Of the total acreage aban- 
doned (5,778,000) 2,749,000, or nearly one- 
half, is debited to Kansas; Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas contribute 
nearly four-fifths of the total acreage 
abandonment. Although winter-killing is 
the usual cause of abandonment, an im- 
portant cause this year is the unusual dry 
weather last autumn and this spring, 
which prevented growth after a weak ger- 
mination. 

The remaining acreage improved during 
April, which was generally cool and moist, 
a condition favorable to wheat. The con- 
dition on May 1 for the United States, 
86.4 per cent, compares with a 10-year 
average of 85.7 per cent. A month ago the 
condition of the plant was about 6 per 
cent below the average. The higher con- 
dition figure for the United States on 
May 1 is due partly to the elimination of 
the abandoned acreage this month in ob- 
taining the average for the United States. 

The average condition of rye on May 1 
was 85,8, compared with 85.8 on April 1, 
88.8 on May 1, 1917, and 90.2, the average 
for the past 10 years, on May 1. The 
condition May 1 forecast a production of 
about 82,620,000 bus, compared with 60,- 
145,000, last year’s final estimate, and 
18,862,000, the 1916 final estimate. 


Ideal Weather Conditions 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 14.—(Special 


Telegram)—Cool weather, with moderate 
rains at many points, prevailed generally 
over the Southwest since Saturday, with 


heavy rains in Oklahoma and southern 
Missouri. It is warmer and clearer today, 
and reports agree that the splendid con- 
dition of the growing wheat is being fully 
maintained, 


R. E. Sverre. 
_ 


* 

Sr. Lous, Mo., May 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The growing wheat crop in Mis- 
souri and southern Tulinois is making ex- 
cellent progress under ideal conditions, 
the weather being cool and showery. There 
has been another good rainfall, followed 
by slightly warmer weather. 

Peter Derren. 





Convention Location Changed 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 13.—Owing to the 
increasing difficulties as regards hotel 
accommodations in Washington, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation, which held a short 
session, Thursday, in the secretary’s office, 
Chicago, found it necessary to change the 
place of the meeting of the mass conven- 
tion to Chicago, at the Congress Hotel, 
May 27-28, 

The banquet will be held on the evening 
of May 27%, Secreta Douglas W. 
Lackey is co-operating with the executive 
committee in connection with the pro- 
gramme, which will be announced within 
the next three or four days. A general 
invitation to all corn millers will be ex- 
tended, whether they are members of the 
federation or not. 

_ Secretary Lackey has been compiling 
figures in connection with the extent of 
corn-milling in the United States, and the 
increased production, which are excep- 
tionally interesting. The Food Adminis- 
tration has figures indicating that there 
1S a capacity of corn flour of 500,000 bbls 
per month, and of corn meal and hominy 
of 9,000,000 bbls. Approximately, these 
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figures would show an annual capacity of 
6,000,000 bbls of corn flour and 108,000,000 
of corn meal and hominy, or a combined 
capacity of 114,000,000 bbls annually. 
Prior to the war, the production was esti- 
mated at approximately 25,000,00Q bbls of 
corn — including nominally 3,000,- 
000 bbls of corn flour annually. 
C. H. CHatien. 





GENERAL TRADE AGREEMENT 


Government Makes Announcement of the Re- 
ciprocal Undertaking Between Norway 
and the United States 


Wasurnorton, D. C., May 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The War Trade Board has 
announced the general commercial agree- 
ment between the United States and Nor- 
way, the first general agreement of this 
country with any of the northern neutrals. 
It assures to Norway supplies to cover her 
estimated needs for the period of a year, 
so far as these can be supplied without 
detriment to the war needs of the United 
States and its associates in the war, and 
contains long schedules enumerating the 
quantities of foodstuffs, fodder, fertilizer, 
textiles, metals and minerals, rubber, and 
miscellaneous commodities, which Norway 
is entitled to receive. 

Norway on its part agrees to permit the 
unhampered export to the United States 
and its associates in the war of all Nor- 
wegian products not needed for home 
consumption, particularly of ores and min- 
erals, chemicals and metallurgical prod- 
ucts, timber for mine props, wood pulp, 
and other exports, particularly for the 
European associates of the United States 
in the war, America’s own requirements in 
the way of imports being relatively small. 

Among the principal items on the list 
of supplies for Norway under the agree- 
ment, the amounts being for a year’s con- 
sumption and calculated in metric tons, 
are bread grains, including rice, 300,000 
tons; fodder stuff (oil cake and Indian 
corn), 200,000 tons. 

The completion of the Norwegian 
agreement represents, in a way, a triumph 
for methods of open diplomacy, since the 
negotiations were, it is recognized, decid- 
edly furthered by the publication some 
time ago for opening discussion of the 
terms of the American proposals to Nor- 
way and of the Norwegian reply to it. 
It was formally signed by Vance C. Mc- 
Cormick, chairman of the War Trade 
Board, and Dr. Friedtjof Nansen, the 
special representative of the Norwegian 
government in this country, 

Ricward B. Wartrovs. 





Standardized Farm Implements 
Wasninoton, D. C., May 11.—Stand- 
ardization of agricultural implements has 
been undertaken by the Commercial 
Economy Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Information is now be- 
ing gathered through questionnaires being 
sent to both manufacturers and farmers, 
on which will be based recommendations 
stipulating the types and sizes of farm 
implements which should be eliminated 
from manufacture during the period of 
the war. The first set of questionnaires, 
addressed to manufacturers of portable 
grain elevators, has just been sent out by 

the board. 
Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Rolling-Stock Contracts Let 

Wasuineoton, D. C., May 11.—The Rail- 
road Administration has awarded con- 
tracts for a rolling-stock construction 
programme which will cost an aggregate 
of $325,000,000. This includes 100,000 
freightcars and 1,025 locomotives. Deliv- 
eries on the locomotives are to begin about 
July, and will continue monthly during 
the remainder of the year. It is expected 
that the freightcar order will be filled in 
time for the fall and winter business of 
the railroads. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Grain-Tireshing Division 

A scheme of the Food Administration 
for trying to save wheat and other small 
grains at their source by cleaner thresh- 
ing, is announced to have been adopted 
by that body. According to estimates of 
the Food Administration, made public to 
warrant the taking up of this new phase, 
the preventable loss of grain amounts to 
more than three bushels in every 100 
threshed. This amount, it is believed, can 
be saved “for human consumption by 


more careful methods and better mechan- 
ical condition of threshing outfits.” 

This new activity will be put under a 
newly created Grain-threshing Division of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, 42 Broadway, New York City, and 
will be in charge of Captain Kenneth D. 
Hequembourg, U.S.R., an active wheat 
producer of Oklahoma, 





OHIO ELEVATOR PURCHASED 


Plants at Mansfield Will Be Operated Under 
€orporate Name of the Mansfield 
Elevator Company 


Totevo, Onto, May 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—lInterests identified with the 
Mansfield Milling Co. have acquired the 
elevator and storage plants at Mansfield, 
Ohio, formerly operated by the Goemann 
Grain Co., and beginning June 1 will con- 
tinue operation of the same under’ the cor- 
porate name of the Mansfield Elevator Co. 

H. M. Witbeck, of the Federal Milling 
Co. and Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., and the Mansfield Milling Co., will 
be president; L. C. Chase, of the Mans- 
field Milling Co., will be vice-president, 
and William Zang, formerly of the Goe- 
mann Grain Co., and more recently man- 
ager of the Central Milling Division of 
the United States Food Administration, 
will ‘be secretary. 

All employees will be retained, and it 
is the desire of the new management to 
continue the same pleasant business rela- 
tions with shippers and buyers as has ex- 
isted in the past. The storage capacity of 
the elevator is 1,000,000 bus; loading 
capacity, 40 cars daily; corn dryer, 18,000 
bus; oats clipper, 24 bus; and oats sul- 
phurer, 72,000 bus daily. Sacked grain 
in full or mixed cars will be handled. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





GRAIN AND FLOUR STOCKS 


Commercial Wheat Supply Below That of 
1917—Farm Stocks Considerable—Other 
Grains Well Above 1917 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 11.—Com- 
mercial stocks of wheat reported to the 
Department of Agriculture in a food 
survey dated April 1, 1918, totaled 29,124,- 
278 bus, according to a statement just 
issued by the Bureau of Markets. This 
amount was held by 8,876 firms, consisting 
of elevators, warehouses, grain mills, and 
wholesale grain dealers, and was slightly 
less than 38 per cent of the stocks held by 
the same firms on April 1, 1917. 

The commercial visible supply figures 
published by the Chicago Board of Trade 
for April 6, 1918, showed only 4,695,000 
bus, as against 47,363,000 a year ago; 
while Bradstreet’s reported 10,180,000 bus 
on hand March 30, 1918, as against 48,525,- 
000 for the same date a year earlier. 

The comparative figures thus shown 
should be considered in ‘connection with 
the stocks still remaining on the farms. 
No figures are available with reference to 
the estimated stocks on farms for April 1. 
Those on farms March 1, 1918, were great- 
er than for the same date a year earlier, 
being 111,650,000 bus, against 100,650,000. 

The movement of wheat to the 11 pri- 
mary markets was considerably greater in 
March, 1917, than this year, being 20,- 
062,000 bus, against 5,034,000. These fig- 
ures indicate that the stocks of wheat re- 
maining on farms April 1 this year were 
greater than those of a year ago. 

The survey covers commercial stocks of 
wheat, corn, oats, barley and rye, together 
with flour and flour substitutes. 

The stocks of other cereals reported 
were, in round figures: corn, 33,000,000 
bus; oats, 46,000,000; barley, 14,000,000; 
rye, 4,000,000. These figures represent the 
following percentages of the April 1, 1917, 
stocks: corn, 104 per cent; oats, 75; barley, 
142; rye, 130. 

The wheat flour, including a small quan- 
tity of whole-wheat and graham flour, 
amounted to 2,318,847 bbls, reported by 
8,488 firms. This was 84 per cent of the 
stocks held one year ago. The stocks of 
wheat-flour substitutes were all consider- 
ably larger than those of a year ago. Of 
these, corn flour and meal, amounting to a 
total of 35,000,000 Ibs, form by far the 
most important item. This represents 
nearly 200 per cent of the commercial 
stocks of corn flour and meal on hand 
April 1, 1917. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 
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DEATH OF C. T. BALLARD 


President of Louisville Milling Company Dies 
Suddenly—A Miller Since 1878—Con- 
spicuous as Citizen 


Charles Thruston Ballard, president of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., 
died suddenly at his home on Wednesday, 
“May 8, at the age of 68. He had just 
returned from an eastern business trip, 
in the course of which he had visited his 
sons at Annapolis and Boston. He reached 
Louisville on Monday, and, as he felt un- 
well, called on his physician, who advised 
a short rest. On Wednesday, after din- 
ner, he went to his room to lie down, and 
shortly afterwards was found dead. 

His sons arrived in Louisville early on 
Saturday, and the funeral took place Sat- 
urday morning at 9:30. 

Charles Thruston Ballard was born in 
Louisville, Ky., June 3, 1850. Both his 
father’s and his mother’s families had 
been closely identified with Kentucky, and 
particularly with Louisville, for several 
generations. Mr. Ballard was educated in 
the Louisville schools and in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, from 
which he graduated in the class of 1870. 





The Late Charles Thruston Ballard 


Between 1870 and 1878 he was, first, with 
the Kentucky National Bank, and, later, 
collector of internal revenue. 

In 1878 he became associated with the 
newly formed mill machinery company of 
Jones, Ballard & Ballard, which subse- 
quently became the milling firm of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co. Of this company Mr. 
Ballard and his brother, S. Thruston Bal- 
lard, were for nearly 40 years the con- 
trolling members, and, despite a failure 
in 1884, the success of the firm was con- 
spicuous. The milling plant was increased 
at various times, until it attained a capac- 
ity of 3,000 bbls daily. 

Mr. Ballard was long recognized as one 
of the foremost citizens of Louisville. He 
had been president of the Pendennis Club. 
president of the Board of Trade, presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen, a director 
of the Louisville City Railway, and ac- 
tively connected with many of the city’s 
financial, social and philanthropic organi- 
zations. Concerning his city’s estimate 
of him, the following, fr6m the Louisville 
Times, is fairly indicative: 

“Because he habitually kept, so far as 
possible, his right hand in ignorance of 
what his left hand did, it will be difficult 
to estimate the nature of the loss Louis- 
ville has sustained in the death of Charles 
T. Ballard. His immediate circle will 
understand something of this loss; and as 
time passes the social and industrial ele- 
ments will realize the fact that a big brain 
and a big heart have been stilled and that 
Louisville in general has lost a loyal and 
magnanimous friend. 

“Mr. Ballard’s whole experience of life 
was such as to reflect credit upon the 
ideals and the traditions of this city. There 
was never a moment when Mr. Ballard’s 
busy brain was not awake to the city’s 
needs and its opportunities. There was 
never a slack moment in his attitude 
toward his civie duty.” 


The membership of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation has increased somewhat 
in the last few weeks, two or three mills 
of large capacity having joined. 
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PRICE CHANGE EFFECTIVE JUNE 7 

A telegram received from the head- 
quarters of the Milling Division in New 
York City today states that the new basis 
for figuring feed prices will not become 
effective until June 7. Mills, however, 
have already put out quotations on the 
new basis. The message also states that 
the change will have no effect on existing 
contracts, 





The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week decreased 34,720 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending May 11) 175,920 bbls, 
against 363,340 in 1917, 330,135 in 1916, 
and 289,205 in 1915. Today, 191, mills 
are in operation. 

* 

An unusually wide spread exists be- 
tween different mills’ quotations on stand- 
ard 100 per cent flour at Minneapolis. 
This is due, presumably, to the fact that 
some mills have reduced their prices arbi- 
trarily in order to average up their profits 
in line a the Food Administration 
expects. e range today (May 14) is 
$8.55@10.05 per bbl, in 98-Ib poor sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Sales to local trade 
are reported at even less than the mini- 
mum quotation. 

While demand for wheat flour is inac- 
tive, millers claim they could readily sell a 
month’s production in one day, had they 
the flour to offer. The dullness simply 
means that the trade has become recon- 
ciled to the fact that it cannot obtain 
wheat flour and, consequently, does not 
inquire for it. The impression prevails 
that the trade is fairly well taken care of. 

The market for substitute flours is any- 
thing but satisfactory. Advices from 
practically all of the important. buying 
centers indicate a surplus on hand. rm 
products are declared to be arriving at 
destination in very poor condition, and 
some have had to be sacrificed. The trou- 
ble seems to be that many mills have been 
grinding corn without properly drying or 
curing it in advance. In consequence, the 
product has heated and spoiled in transit. 

The recent recommendation of the Food 
Administration that corn meal and oat- 
meal should properly sell at about 20 per 
cent less than wheat flour, and barley and 
other substitute flours at about 10 per 
cent under, of course has had a depressing 
effect. The trade hardly knows how to 
interpret this recommendation. The im- 
mediate effect was a falling off in de- 
mand for barley and rye, followed by a 
sharp break in these cereals. Millers say, 
however, that,no matter what recommen- 
dations are made, if fixed prices are not 
established on coarse grains and there is 
enough of a consumptive demand for 
them, prices can hardly decline to the 
basis indicated. 

Most mills report barley flour very dull. 
Others, however, think they can discern 
an improvement in demand. The trouble 
with barley flour in the past has been that 
mills ground it without p r regard to 
the variety of the barley ond tie quantity 
used in making a barrel of flour. A few 
mills are now undertaking to turn out a 
short patent barley flour. They realize, 
of course, that it will take some missionary 
wark te ind:ce buyers to take hold of it, 
in view of their late experience. How- 
ever, they believe if barley declines enough 
so that a sufficient number of bushels can 
be used and the price of the flour com- 
pares favorably with wheat flour, an ac- 
ceptable substitute can be made and there 
will be a steady, regular market for it. 

Rye flour is in much the same boat as 
are other substitutes. There has been an 
overproduction, and the trade is unable to 


absorb all that has been put on the mar- 
ket. Rye in Minneapolis 
wards of 50c bu in the last week, chiefly 
because of the lack of demand. 

Current quotations follow: barley flour, 
$10@10.25 bbl; pure f: white rye, 
$10.65@11.55; medium rye, $10.50@10.90; 
dark rye, $9.15@9.50; rice flour, $18,—in 
98-lb cotton: sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
White corn flour at Minneapolis is held at 
$10.10@10.35 and yellow corn flour at 
$9.10@9.50 bbl, in 100-Ib sacks. 

* * 

The millfeed market is in a very chaotic 
condition. Food Administration’s 
new ruling fixes the price of all wheat 
feeds at $2 ton over bran, and of mixed 
feed at $1.25 over. This means that flour 
middlings and red dog, which heretofore 
have been held at $7@9 ton over standard 
middlings, are now actually selling at the 
same price or less, according to the cost 
of bags. 

Prices, consequently, are demoralized. 
The situation is aggravated still more by 
the fact that one important milling com- 

any has reduced its prices on wheat feeds 
Bs ton under the market. Its quotations, 
however, are nominal, because it has no 
feed to offer. The effect, however, is dis- 
concerting. 

Jobbers hardly know what prices to ask. 
They simply add $1 ton for profit to what 
they pay. The scarcity of and demand 
t feeds is still such that they can 
readily get the full limit of profit on what 
little feed they get to sell. 

Substitute feeds at best are dull. The 
trade is fighting shy of corn feeds, be- 
cause of the repeated trouble they have 
encountered in Neeailine same. Jobbers 
do not care to tackle it unless mills guar- 
antee that it will be sweet and cool on 
arrival at destination, and this few will do. 
It is understood that considerable corn 
feed has spoiled in transit, and that severe 
losses have resulted. 

Rye middlings are in good request, and 
are holding firm in price. Barley feed, 
however, is slow, but offerings are not as 
heavy as heretofore. 

Mills quote bran at $28.25@33.50 ton; 
standard middlin $30.25@35.20; flour 
middlings, $29.60@34.75; red dog, $29.72 
@34.75; barley feed, $80@33; corn feed 
meal, $45@50; rye middlings, $46@47,— 
in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1914 were in operation May 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
E and F milis. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, B, Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby ‘Co., A, B, C, BEB, F and 
G mills. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, graham 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending May 11, 1918, as reported by five 
Minneapolis mills and 20 interior in 


barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn G’ham Rice 
Mpls. ..... 20,271 18,993 20,262 4,402 4,791 
Interior ... 13,175 12,110 826. +50 9,684 


Totals... 33,446 31,108 20,478 ..... 12,275 
During week ending May 4, five Minne- 
apolis mills and 25 interior made the fol- 

lowing amounts: 
Rye Barley Corn Gham Rice 


Mpls. ..... 25,297 24,423 16,983 3,160 4,431 
Interior ... 14,833 19,875 4,369 ..... «.... 


Totals... 40,130 44,298 21,352 ..... ..... 
FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 46 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,125 bbls, show that in the 








week ending May 11 made 86,415 
bbls of flour, aga 173,540 in 1917. 
Forty-six “outside” mills last week 


shipped 905 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 355 in 1917. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minnea and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,267,000 bus, 
a net increase over the preceding week of 
261,000 bus. At Minneapolis was 
an increase of 270,000 bus, and at Duluth 
a decrease of 9,000, - 

For the week ended agp sag May ll, 
receipts of wheat were ollows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted):  . 

1918. 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... 1,262 1,766 1,996 1,186 638 
Duluth ......... %5 *784 «#4144 «#297 414 


By ees LR sae . 2,816 1,487 1,070 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat ‘in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to May ll, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 








Minneapolis .. 62,323 92,726 139,164 91,406 
Duluth ....... *16,869 20,884 91,394 56,347 
Totals ...... 79,192 113,610 280,558 147,753 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 9,279 11,809 1,841 
Totals .....+ s+++> 122,889 242,367 149,594 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator. stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on May Il, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918. 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis. . 


59 6,829 9,240 4,744 15,408 

Duluth ...... *152 7,908 10,978 3,290 6,446 
Totals .... 211 14,737 20,218 8,034 20,854 
Duluth, b’d’d. ... «.... 1,613 28 509 
Totals ... - 21,731 8,062 21,363 


*Includes Canadian. 

SPRING WHEAT CONDITION EXCELLENT 

Southern Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Montana enjoyed a heavy, soaking rain 
May 9 which removed, for the time being, 
all talk of a lack of surface moisture. 
The precipitation ranged from .20 inch to 
1.46 inches. Light showers have also fall- 
en in parts of North Dakota. 

Low temperatures have ruled for the 
last two or three days, accompanied by a 
heavy frost in sections. No material dam- 
age, however, is reported. The cool weath- 
er makes for deep roots and heavy stool- 
ing, and is not thought to be unfavorable. 
At the same time, warm weather would 
be more seasonable. The continued cool 
weather has had the effect of reta 
growth a little. It is warmer today, an 
the forecast is for rising temperatures. 

The condition of the growing crop is 
very satisfactory indeed. Current reports 
are verifying early estimates as to the 
increase in rant, a It is felt that, if 
present prospects hold, the Northwest this 
year should harvest one of its banner 
crops. 

FARM STOCKS OF WHEAT 

The United States Food Administration 
is endeavoring to ascertain as nearly as 
possible the wheat holdings of farmers, 
in order to arrange for an equitable dis- 
tribution of same to mills during the re- 
maining two months of the current crop 


year. 

In order to do this the administration 
is asking mills to furnish it with figures 
showing its rape from farmers during 
the crop year to date. When these figures 
are compiled, they will be checked against 
the government’s estimates of farm re- 
serves. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Lewis Blaustein, flour broker of Balti- 
more, is in Minneapolis this week calling 
on the trade. 

W. N. Smith, vice-president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Harlowton, 
Mont., was a Minneapolis visitor May 9. 

Geraid R. Martin, secretary of the 
Brooks Elevator Co., has been elected a 
director of the Millers’ and Traders’ State 
Bank, Minneapolis. 

J. B. Connell, Philadelphia resenta- 
tive for the iT cn) Milling Co., 
passed throu Minneapolis today en 
route for Spokane, Wash. 

F. B. Townsend, vice-president of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis road, has been 
made a member of the United States Rail- 
road Administration Service at Chicago. 

Following the annual meeting of the 
Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, mentioned 
in this department a week ago, the direc- 
tors declared a 6 per cent d. 

An attempt was made recently to blow 
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up the plant of the Ada (Minn.) Milling 


a in cleaning, 
discovered a bomb with explosives. 

The Atlantic Elevator Co.’s elevator at 
Gardina, N. D., has been closed for violat- 
ing the federal food tions. It is 
charged with selling flour without substi- 
tutes. 

A good many buyers are declared to be 
endeavoring to get out of taking delivery 
of barley Bo bought. Millers, however, 
will insist upon buyers living up to their 
contracts. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, is ex- 

to attend the meeting of the Tri- 
tate Country Grain Shippers’ Association 
in Minneapolis, July 9-11. 

Kinsey Maxfield has been suspended as 
official sampler for the-Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. George N. Davies, 
terminal elevator inspector, has been made 
official grain, seeds and millstuffs sampler 
temporarily. 

Approximately 77,000 Ibs of wheat flour 
have hoa returned by farmers in Winona 
County, Minnesota, to dealers for redis- 
tribution as a result of the Food Admin- 
istration’s warning to householders to 
dispose of surplus holdings. 

Bag prices are a trifle lower. Standard 
quality 98-lb cottons are quoted at $288; 
ewe d 98-lb cottons, $312; 101-02 extra 
140-lb jutes, $875.50; 8-oz feed » 100- 
Ib jutes, $303.25,—per M, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, printed on one side, two colors. 

W. F.. Steele, of Fostoria, Ohio, repre- 
sentative in central states for the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co., is in Minne- 
apolis, following a conference at head- 
quarters. He is going to travel through 
the three western provinces of Canada, 
introducing his company’s corn products. 

A determined campaign has been start- 
ed by the various agricultural colleges in 
the Northwest to increase the acreage 
sown to flax this year. A shortage of 
good seed exists. A big crop of flax is 
needed to supply government require- 
ments of linseed oil. Linseed mills stand 
ready to part with their slim stocks of 
seed, and are doing what they can to en- 
courage farmers to sow flaxseed. The 
shortage in seed is due directly to last 
year’s abnormally small crop. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

Carl Reich, of Fairfax, is now working 
in the mill at Audubon, Minn. 

An effort is under way at Minneapolis 
to unionize elevator workers and demand 
an 8-hour day. 

The Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is overhauling its plant this week and in- 
stalling some new machinery. 

This department has a call for a num- 
ber of millwrights. Men seeking employ- 
ment would do well to communicate with 
The Northwestern Miller. © 

An extremely heavy demand for special 
machines has reported by millfur- 
nishers for several months, The volume of 
business done in the Northwest, it is be- 
lieved, will aggregate more than in any 
previous year. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Bran sack prices are now equivalent to 
$5.93@6 per ton. 

Rye flour is represented by cereal mill- 
ers to be a drug on the market. 

Mill oats are weak, and quoted nomi- 
a at 50@60c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 


Screenings prices are unchanged. A 
fair demand is reported for the meager 
offerings. 


The trade is reported to be having on- 
siderable difficulty with corn feed heating 
and spoiling in transit. 

Good yellow corn is very scarce 
at Minneapolis. Local mills have recently 
had to buy some in Kansas City. 

The new mill of the Canadian Feed 
Mfg. Co. at Fort William, Ont., ws 
turned over to the company last week. ‘The 
elevator is to be completed by May 1°, 
and grinding on orders will probably ¢ 
begun by the middle of next week. 

The Milling Division of the Food A‘- 
ministration cautions millers making ©o'” 

roducts to use extreme care . manufac- 

ring and shipping same. any com- 
plaints are being received in regard ‘0 
shipments of corn meal and corn flour that 
have been improperly milled and are ‘c- 
teriorating in quality. 
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secured the association with it of August 
J. Bulte, until then engaged in milling at 
Kansas City. Shortly thereafter it pur- 
chased the Banner Mill, at Clinton, Mo., 
which, through complete reconstruction, 
was increa: to 1,100 barrels’ capacity, 
grinding both seft and hard winter wheats ; 
and at about the same time changes in 
the parent mill at Hutchinson brought its 
capacity up to about 2,000 barrels and the 
total flour-milling capacity of the com- 
pany’s mills to nearly 4,000. 

The last important step in the business 
expansion of the Larabee interests oc- 
curred in the summer of 1916, when a 
coalition brought within its control the 
\etna mill, Wellington, Kansas, a 1,500- 
barrel plant until then owned by T. J. 
Holdridge, a pioneer Kansas miller and a 
vice-president and important factor in the 
rrganization of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. At the same time Mr. Holdridge be- 
came vice-president of the Larabee com- 
pany and undertook a substantial part in 
its active business direction. -In connec- 
tion with the association of Mr. Holdridge 
vith the Larabee interests, the company 
was reorganized under the style of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, with 
these officers: president, F. D. Larabee; 
vice-presidents, T. J. Holdridge and 
\ugust J. Bulte; secretary and treasurer, 
‘rank S.-Larabee. 

Within a few months after the reorgani- 
zation, the company purchased the 400- 
barrel mill at Marysville, Kansas, until 
then owned by Perry Hutchinson, and 
began construction of a 5,000-barrel mill 
it St. Joseph, Mo. In the autumn of 1917 
it further inereased its capacity through 
purchase of the 1,500-barrel mill at Sioux 
alls, S. D., previously owned by the 
United Flour Mills Co. 

rhe St. Joseph plant is now the com- 
pany’s central and largest property, but 
the Hutchinson mill, shown in the illustra- 
tion, will continue to occupy a position of 
imijor importance among the company’s 
properties, both because of its relatively 
large capacity and its exceptional location 
n the matter of wheat supplies. 

\t the present time the Larabee com- 
pany is in process of moving its head- 
quarters to Kansas City, Mo., where it 
has taken a term lease on two floors of a 
modern building for office use, and where 
it expects to make its headquarters per- 
manently. All of the principals of the 
company will establish their homes at 
Kansas City. 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Second only to the Larabee interests in 
inilling importance at Hutchinson is the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., which established 
itself there with the building of its initial 
)00-barrel mill.in 1906. William Kelly, 
president of the company, is, by clear 
title, one of the real pioneers of milling, 
not only in Kansas but in the Southwest as 
1 whole, He began his milling experience 
is an operative in the old Grace mills, at 
Warsaw, Ill, when a youth. In the early 
i0’s he migrated to Kansas, going first to 
Wichita, where he worked for four months 
in the pioneer water mill on Chisholm 
Creek. From Wichita he went to Great 
Bend to become miller in the small mill 
on Walnut Creek, near the town of Great 
“ nd, owned by Sooy, Brinkman & 
toberts. 

"he two active members of this firm 
were E. C, Sooy, later and at this time a 
resident of Kansas City, Mo., and for 
many years interested in the old Kansas 
City Milling Co., and John V. Brinkman, 
president of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, until his death 
some years ago, when he was succeeded by 
his son, Charles VY. Brinkman, now active 
head of that concern. 

Mr. Kelly continued as head miller for 
the Walnut Creek company until 1883; 
when he became a member of the firm of 
Clement, Hulme & Kelly, operating the 
Great Bend Mills. He remained in that 
connection until 13 years later, when he 
sold out, and, in company with W. E. 
Carr, formed a partnership under the 
style of Kelly & Carr,and built the Mon- 
arch mills at Hitchinson. The association 
between him and Mr. Carr lasted until 
1906, when he disposed of his interest to 
N. B. Sawyer and organized the present 

npany. Actively associated with him 
i the new venture was Charles A: Green- 
‘ec, a young man residing in Hutchinson, 
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but not previously connected with the mill- 
ing industry. 

The new enterprise was successful from 
the start. Progressive changes, improve- 
ments and additions have brought the 
original mill up to a capacity in excess 
of 1,000 barrels, and surrounded it with 
exceptional equipment in the way of 
power plant, concrete storage and flour 
warehouse facilities. The plant is today 
one of the finest of the Southwest’s many 
splendid milling properties. 

Mr. Kelly continues as its active head, 
with Mr. Greenlee as principal assistant. 
The latter is, however, now in France en- 
gaged in service with the Y.M.C.A. war 
organization, and his duties as detail and 
sales manager have been taken over by 
Arthur S. Cain, who has been with the 
company for three years past as Mr. 
Greenlee’s assistant. 

Mr. Kelly and Mr. Greenlee recently 
extended their milling interests by taking 
a substantial share of the stock of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., which is building a 
1,000-barrel mill at Newton, Kansas. 


MONARCH MILLING CO. 


As suggested in the foregoing sketch 
of the Kelly enterprise, the present Mon- 


Frederick D. Larabee 


arch company had its beginning in 1896, 
when Mr. Kelly and W. E. Carr, as a 
partnership, built the original 400-barrel 
Monarch mill at Hutchinson. Following 
the retirement of Mr. Kelly 10 years later, 
the sole management of the business was 
taken over by Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Sawyer, who became associated with 
him in the ownership, had previously been 
engaged in banking and, for several years 
following his purchase of part ownership 
in the property, took only a consulting in- 
terest in its management. In recent years 
he has been more active; but for the last 
four or five years the active management 
of details, and especially of the merchan- 
dising end of the business, has been in the 
hands of H. A. Sawyer, previously con- 
nected with one of the flour mills at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Two years ago, the expanding business 
of the Monarch company, particularly in 
flour trade in eastern states, necessitated 
an immediate increase in milling capacity, 
and led to the complete reconstruction of 
the company’s property. In this remodel- 
ing, the milling capacity of the unit was 
increased to more than 600 barrels, with 
attendant substantial improvements in 
power plant and wheat and flour storage 


facilities. The property now ranks among 
the best of Kansas milling plants, while 
the business is well established and the 
enterprise, as a whole, in highly prosper- 
ous condition. 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILIS CO. 


The oldest of the present Hutchinson 
flour mills is the 600-barrel property op- 
erated for many years as the Hutchinson 
Mill Co., later as the Hutchinson Flour 
Mills Co., and, since March of the present 
year, as the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
For many years this mill was actively 
managed by William S. Kinney, a pioneer 
among Kansas millers, and interested at 
various times in mills, not only at Hutch- 
inson but at various other places in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. Previous to his death 
last year, Mr. Kinney was president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., active- 
ly managed by his sons-in-law, John H. 
Moore and G. M. Lowry. 

About 18 years ago, Mr. Kinney ad- 
mitted to partnership in the Hutchinson 
company J. W. Burns, of Hutchinson, not 
previously connected with milling, and 
shortly thereafter Mr. Burns became 
active manager of the company. Since 
then, two of Mr. Burns’s brothers, Fred F. 
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and Robert L. Burns, have become con- 
nected with the business, and a few years 
ago L. B. Young, then president of the 
Kansas Grain Co., Hutchinson, acquired 
a substantial financial interest. Since that 
time, the Burns-Young coalition has ac- 
quired properties at Caldwell and Winfield 
and a few weeks ago’ purchased the Em- 
pire mill, at Newton, Kansas. 

All of these properties were, this spring, 
consolidated in ownership by the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., with head- 
quarters at Hutchinson. R. L. Burns is at 
present in charge of the company’s mill 
there but, after July I, F. F. Burns, now 
at Winfield, will return to Hutchinson to 
become general manager of all of the 
mills. J. W. Burns is retired from active 
connection with the business, and resides 
in California, and R. L. Burns is only 
periodically active in the company’s man- 
agement. Mr. Young continues to devote 
a part of his time to the conduct of the 
enterprise. 


RENO FLOUR MILLIS CO. 


The newest of Hutchinson’s milling en- 
terprises is the Reno Flour Mills Co., or- 
ganized in the present year by L. H. 
Pettit, engaged in the grain trade at 
Hutchinson, and other local men for the 
purpose of building a 1,000-barrel mill. 
John E. Damon, for several years man- 
ager of the Caldwell (Kansas) Milling 
Co., has been engaged as active manager. 
The mill is now under construction, and 
it is planned to have it completed and 
ready for operation in the early autumn. 
Should wheat flour milling restrictions be 
continued into the new-crop season, it is 
planned to operate the mill as a corn 
plant until such time as conditions permit 
its use for flour manufacture. 


Southern Grocers Meet 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., May 11,—The 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Louisville this 
week. J. H. McLaurin, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., was re-elected president, and his 
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salary -was increased to $10,000 per an- 
num. James Lasseter was re-elected sec- 
retary. Vice-presidents ranking in the 
order named were elected as follows: J. 
A. Sloan, Columbia, Tenn; A. P. Bush, 
Mobile, Ala; A. E. Humphrey, Clinton, 
Okla; A. McVey, Huntingdon, W. Va. 

Great growth was announced in the 
membership, which now numbers 1,325. 
The increase in salary was voted to Presi- 
dent McLaurin in view of his excellent 
work as head of the organization, and as 
a recognition of services in increasing its 
strength. Three directors were elected 
from each of the southern states. 

The wholesale grocers resolved to fight 
in every legitimate way the invasion by the 
big packers of the various lines of the 
wholesale grocery trade. The grocers de- 
clare that this promises to develop into 
control of the foodstuffs of the country 
unless restrained, beginning with the raw 
products of the farmer and continuing 
through the retailer, without in any way 
reducing cost to the consumer. The as- 
sociation went on record by an overwhelm- 
ing vote in favor of repealing the present 
bankrupt laws, and enacting new ones, 
in view of experiences with the old ones. 

Joun Lerrer. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.vutru, Minn., May 13.—Flour shows 
little chan There is a steady demand 
beyond mills’ -ability to fill. The trade is 
continually inquiring for supplies, but 
new business that can be accepted is 
limited. Bakers appear to be fairly well 
supplied but are at all times on the look- 
out for stock. 

Substitutes are meeting with a fair sale, 


and supplies are ample to care for the 


demand, 

Durum flour is unchanged. The de- 
mand continues, but business is difficult 
to accept beyond the putting through of 
occasional small lots. The mill is mostly 
making delivery on former sales. 

Rye flour was in fair demand, but little 
was being offered, the supply of rye being 


August J. Bulte 
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very scarce. With larger stocks, sales 
would be liberal. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
17,800 bbls wheat flour and 900 bbls of 
rye and barley, or 52 per cent of capacity, 
against 11,450, or 32 per cent, the previous 
week, and 23,215, or 64 per cent, a year 


ago. 

eMillfeed was dull, with the mills offer- 
ing only limited amounts, which are read- 
ily disposed of. The demand was not as 
keen as the week previous. 


NOTES 


Oscar M. Gibson, a Baltimore grain 
man, was on ’change today. 

To date, deliveries of flaxseed on May 
contracts have aggregated 120,000 bus, 
and additional amounts are expected later 
in the month. 

Boats moved 263,000 bus of barley last 
week and another moderate cargo is being 
loaded today, which will practically clean 
out elevator stocks here. 

The elevator and tanks operated by 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons at Superior, Wis., 
have been declared “regular” for delivery 
under the rules of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 

Cash trading in grain is negligible. With 
receipts so small the daily offerings are 
unimportant, and what comes on the 
tables does not find buyers very keen in 
bidding. 

There is practically no market in rye, 
and the Duluth Board of Trade has ceased 

sting quotations on it. Barley slumped 
yadly last week, and is now quoted 28@ 
35c lower than a week ago. 

The food administration allotted all the 
wheat arriving the past week to mills, but 
the volume was considerably under re- 
quirements, It was therefore necessary to 


work on reserves for the filling of orders 
It is expected the supply situation will be 
tight during the last part of this crop and 
before the new one is available. 

Duluth-Superior elevators now contain 
but 152,000 bus of wheat, of which 18,000 
are spring and the remainder durum. Of 
the spring wheat, only 4,000 bus are do- 
mestic, the balance being Canadian. 

Railroads report increasing receipts of 
flour from interior points for movement 
down the lakes to eastern territory and 
abroad. The tonnage moving by lake this 
season is much smaller than in former 
years, 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. will 
appeal from the verdict against it in the 
case brought by the Joplin Grain Co., !". 
W. Dittes, et al. A verdict for more than 
$500 damages for delay in sending a telec- 
gram was returned. 

F. G. Carison 


Exports for Week Ending May 4, 1918 
Wheat Corn 
From— bus bus 
New York.... 75,000 119,000 
Boston 
Baltimore ... 
Newp. News.. 


bus 


Tots., wk.. .000 162,000 64,000 2,574 
Prev, week... 2,000 238,000 116,000 1,74! 
U. K’gdom... 43,000 7,000 
Continent . 765,000 110,000 20,000 
8. and Ctl. 

America 
W. Indies.... 
Oth. countries. 


8,000 
28,000 
2,000 
Totals 75,000 162,000 64,000 ° 
Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Samet 
May 4, 1918 last) 
49,832,000 21 
5,393,000 

74,101,000 266 
13,644,000 44,761,0' ‘ 
77,222,000 86,231,00' 


Wheat, bus 

Flour, bbis 

Totals as wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., May 11, 1918 


The milling situation is devoid of new 
features, the limited operation of plants 
being devoted almost entirely to supplying 
the needs of the government, leaving the 
requirements of domestic trade largely un- 
cared for. Locally, three mills reported 
no production for the week. In view of 
this limited output, the inquiry from do- 
mestic trade is reported to be surprisingly 
small, which might perhaps be explained 
by the disinclination of buyers to take the 
required amounts of substitutes when, in 
numerous instances, concerns which con- 
sume substitute products in the manufac- 
ture of cereal goods find themselves al- 
ready overstocked, and are offering to 
resell, 

It is evident, too, that the consuming 
public, particularly throughout the West, 
was sufficiently forehanded last fall to 
accumulate flour somewhat in excess of 
month-to-month requirements, and is now 
exhausting the last of these stocks in an- 
ticipation of a possible ys, by the Food 
\dministration that will reduce the pro- 
portion of substitutes it will be necessary 
to buy with flour as new wheat becomes 
available for milling. 

Local mills have made no important 
change in quotations for 100 per cent 
flour, which show a range of $9.70@10.10 
bbl, in bulk, Interior Nebraska mills are 
offering limited quantities at a Missouri 
River basis of $11@11.25, in sacks, with 
a few sales reported. California mills are 
offering soft wheat straights at around 
$11.40, sacked, Missouri_River, but offers 
are said to be 40@50c below the asking 
price. Utah flour is quoted at $10.80@ 
11.15, same basis, and club straights from 
western mills which are not members of 
the Food Administration find a ready sale 
at $11@11.25, in sacks. 


SUBSTITUTES STILL NOT WANTED 


New business in substitutes for wheat 
flour is almost entirely lacking. Corn 
prices show little change from a week ago, 
and while quotations remain about the 
same on corn flour and meal, the market 
is very slow and draggy. White corn flour, 
kiln-dried, is quoted at $5.25@5.35 per 100 
lbs, sacked in cotton ¥’s, and yellow at 
$5@5.10; white pearl meal at $4.30@4.60, 
and yellow at $4.10@4.25. 

Barley flour is quoted sharply lower, 
with buyers lacking at the reduced figures. 
Offers as low as $9.75 bbl, in cotton sacks, 
were reported, compared with a range of 
$10.50@11 a week ago. 

Rye flour also declined in price, being 
offered at $11@11.50 bbl, in cotton sacks, 
or 51@1.50 below last week’s quotations. 

Rice flour is offered at $9.50 per 100-Ib 
Sack, 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour 
output 


Pet. of 
- activity 
Tt 21 
La : 

Ye f 61,500 

T 40,100 


* 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


(he output of 71 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is hére shown: 

Flour 

output 
for week 
160,316 
125,232 


Pct. 
Weekly of ac- 
. capacity 
I e 309,120 
Las < pett .. 296,520 
Yea 294,720 202,579 
T years ago... 265,620 168,598 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
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were 7,765 bbls this week, 6,244 last week, ‘ 


3,678 a year ago and 15,133 two years ago. 

Of the mills. reporting, 30 report do- 
mestic business good, 15 fair, and 16 slow 
and quiet. 

THE MILLFEED SITUATION 

The limited production of bran and 
shorts is quickly absorbed by local and 
mixed-car trade at prices in accord with 
milling regulations. Local mills quote 


bran, in 100-lb sacks, at $1.60@1.65, brown 
shorts at $1.70@1.75, and gray shorts at 
$2.05@2.10. 

Substitutes for wheat feeds are report- 
ed to be in larger demand, rye middlings 
being especially wanted, with little of- 
fered. Kafir middlings find a ready sale 
at around $2.25 per 100-lb sack, and corn 
bran is meeting with a decidedly improved 
demand, eastern and southern sales being 
reported at a Kansas City basis of $1.55@ 
1.60 per 100-lb sack. ; 

A feature of the demand for feed is the 
inquiry for stuff that is in transit, buyers 
showing little interest in offerings for 
shipment 10 to 20 days hence. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Very heavy rains occurred early this 
week over the eastern portion of the hard 
wheat territory, with lesser precipitation 
extending west to the Colorado line and 
south through Texas. Points in south- 
eastern Kansas reported over seven inches 
of rain, with three to four inches at Okla- 


N. B. Sawyer 
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homa City, Newkirk and other Oklahoma 
points, 

Following the rains, extremely high 
winds prevailed Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, but owing to the wet condition of the 
soil and the fact that heads are now show- © 
ing in the more southern fields in Kansas 
and through Oklahoma, injury due to the 
topsoil being blown away from the plant 
roots has ceased to be an important factor, 
and reports generally agree that the con- 
dition of the crop has materially im- 
proved, rather than deteriorated, during 
the past fortnight. Reports made public 
May 10 by the field agents of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for southwestern 
states are generally optimistic in tone. 

The report for Kansas forecasts a pro- 
duction of 96,104,000 bus, on a standing 
acreage of 6,730,000. 

Present conditions in Nebraska indicate 
a yield of 47,884,000 bus, on a standing 
acreage of 2,821,000, a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion having been made for acreage con- 
sidered worthless. 

The field agent for Oklahoma estimates 
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a standing wheat acreage of - 2,611,000, 
after making a 20 per cent allowance for 
abandoned acreage, and he forecasts. a 
total yield of 29,531,000 bus, if present 
conditions remain unimpaired. 

Texas suffered a 45 per cent loss of 
acreage planted to wheat last fall, accord- 
ing to the federal field agent, a 56 per cent 
condition in the remaining 892,000 acres 
suggesting a yield of 8,092,000 bus. 

The report on Missouri soft wheat con- 
ditions is exceptionally promising, show- 
ing 95 per cent on an area of 2,843,000 
acres, and forecasting a yield of 45,693,000 
bus, 

JOHN KELLEY SERIOUSLY ILL 

The condition of John Kelley, president 
of the Kelley Milling Co., who has been 
in poor health for some time, became seri- 
ous this week, when he was removed from 
his home to a local hospital for treatment 
by jialists. Mr. Kelley has long suf- 
fered from a complication of kidney and 
stomach trouble, but was able to come to 
his office and give his personal attention to 
business until within the past fortnight. 


FARMERS TURNING BACK FLOUR 


Millers in Kansas and Oklahoma report 
continued activity in the turning back of 
surplus stocks of flour by consumers, 
principally farmers. At many mills not 
a day passes that one or more farmers do 
not drive to town with from two to a half 
dozen sacks of flour in response to the 
widely advertised request of the state food 
administrator. 

In some instances farmers are disposed 
to feel themselves entitled to a refund of 
the full price paid for the flour at time of 
its purchase last autumn, and do not like 
to accept the present market price. Some 
millers, it is reported, have overcome this 
difficulty by encouraging local grocers to 
redeem the flour and resell it in small lots, 
with accompanying substitute, at a price 
based on what was paid the farmer. All 
of the flour returned is, of course, old- 
fashioned “short” patent, and consumers 
are very glad of the opportunity to secure 
some of it. 


ARKANSAS HELPS WIN THE WAR 
According to Franklin W. Fort, repre- 


sentative of the Food Administration, 
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5,000 bbls of flour have been turned back 
by the people of Arkansas for redistribu- 
tion. The flour has been resacked in ex- 
port bags as fast as received, and shipped 
to the Gulf for transportation to Europe. 
Millers and merchants handling the flour 
are contributing their services, the owners 
receiving the present market price for 
their contributions, 


MILLERS’ EXCHANGE CROP REPORT 


Charles F. Rock, general manager of the 
Millers’ Exchange, has issued a circular, 
dated May 7, recapitulating the reports 
of millers on crop conditions and wheat 
reserves in the states of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Twenty-four of the 65 Kansas mills re 
porting describe the condition of growing 
wheat as excellent, 19 as very good, 12 as 
good, 5 as fair and 5 as bad. Material im 
provement in conditions between April | 
and May 1 is noted by nearly all. 

Sixteen of the 27 Missouri mills report- 
ing refer to the condtion of wheat as ex 
cellent, 10 as very good and 1 as good 
All but 5 note improvement in the condi 
tion during the month of April. 

Two of the 21 Nebraska mills reporting 
use the word “excellent,” 9 describe con 
dition as very good, 6 as good, and 4 as 
fair. Improvement during April is noted 
in every report, ranging from 5 to 50 per 
cent. 

Of the 19 mills reporting for Okla 
homa, 2 describe the wheat condition a. 
excellent, 2 as very good, 7 as good, 5 a 
fair, and 2 as bad. Improvement durin: 
April, ranging from 10 to 50 per cent, i 
noted by all but two. 

Eighteen Texas mills reported, and 
describe the condition of wheat as exce! 
lent, 4 as very good, 4 as good, 5 as fair, 
and 3 as bad. All note improvement dur 
ing April, ranging from 10 to more tha: 
50 per cent. 

All reports on old wheat reserves indi 
cate that holdings are now so small as tv 
be unimportant. 


NOTES 


Lewis Blaustein, millers’ agent, Balti- 
more, Md., visited his local and interior 
Kansas mill connections this week. 

F. W. Goldsmith, a flour broker of New 
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Haven, Conn., spent part of the week in 
town, and will visit mills in Kansas and 
Oklahoma before returning home. 

Silas May, of Edward May & Sons, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., representative of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., visited the head- 
quarters of that company in Kansas City 
this week, 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., who returned early in the 
week from the East, left last night with 
Mrs. Moses to spend the week-end with 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Hoffman, at Enter- 
prise, Kansas, 

The Morten Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, 
has filed an amendment to its charter pro- 
viding for the increase of its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $700,000. The company 
recently awarded a contract for the con- 

truction of an additional milling plant 
which will inerease its daily capacity to 
500 bbls. 

E. O. Moffatt, president of the Moffatt 
Grain Co., has returned from a fortnight’s 
trip in the East and South, during which 
he travelled in 15 different states. The 
outstanding feature of the trip, he said, 
was the activity to be noted everywhere in 
preparation for Uncle Sam’s participation 
in the war. 


Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Boston, 
who has sent most of his time in the West 
during the past few months in connection 
with the affairs of the Atchison (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., and, more recently, of the 
1ewly organized Seaboard Flour Co., Kan- 

City, has returned to Boston for a 
month’s stay. 

Chauney Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., in 
town this week, stated his reports indi- 

ited prospects for a good average wheat 
rop im Nebraska this season. There is 
ome lack of moisture in the eastern part 

the state, he said, but farther west 
rains have been ample and an unusually 
large acreage will be devoted to spring 
at, supplementing the winter wheat 


NASHVILLE 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 11.—There has 

heen but little demand for flour from the 
Southeast during the week. The movement 
for co-operation with the food officials in 
conserving flour for the government has 
cen spreading. No-more flour is to be 
hipped to Georgia, and practically none 
to Alabama, until after July 1. The mills 
ire turning practically all of their output 
over to the government for export. South- 
eastern mills have very little wheat in 
transit, and the prospects are that May 
business will be of light volume. 

'lour prices range according to ability 
of mills to get wheat, quotations, in cot- 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, being $10.30@11.25. 

I'he condition of growing wheat continues 
excellent, with the crop more advanced 
for this time than in a number of years. 
rhat in Tennessee and Kentucky is now 
heading. With dry weather, cutting should 
begin in Tennessee by June 10, and rapid- 
ly extend northward, 

‘ills in this immediate section will not 
have the disadvantage of a short crop that 
they faced last season. The Tennessee 
crop last year was 4,830,000 bus, and the 
outlook this year is for 10,000,000. Other 
southern states have an outlook for sub- 
stantial inereases, though not so impor- 
tant. When the government took over 
control of wheat, and based allotments on 
the amount of wheat purchased in pre- 
vio's years, the short crop in Tennessee 
placed mills at a great disadvantage in 
the imatter of supply. 

Demand for corn meal continues at a 
low ebb. During past years, sales in 
\pril and May -have been excellent, “and 
milcrs are unable to understand the con- 
tinicd dullness in this department this 
year. Prices are relatively low, and most 
of the mills are said to be operating at a 
los Recent declines of corn brought 
Prices down. * Quotations: bolted meal, 
100 lhs, f.o.b, Ohio River, $3.74@4.07. 
_the millfeed situation is devoid of 
feitures, supplies being light, and being 
thsorbed at fixed prices. 

OUTPUT 
\ashville and southeastern mills, with a 
icity of 172,590 bbls, had an .output 
this week of 48,612, or 28 per cent of 
capacity. ‘Lhis compares with 39,991 bbls 
and 25.7 per cent of capacity last week, 
‘(3 per cent for the same week in 1917, 
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56 per cent in 1916, 53.7 in 1915, 38.7 in 
1914, 44 in 1913, and 45.2 in 1912. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, and comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 
May 11 May 4 
12,790 12,369 
19,000 43,140 
414,000 531,115 
257,000 246,771 


Flour, bbis 
Wheat, bus 
Corn, bus 
Oats, bus 


Receipts of grain at Nashville. this 
week, 102 cars. 

The Ford Flour Co., Nashville, has been 
aiding the government, paving recently 
furnished two lots of 2.000 bbls each of 
flour, and now has a third lot of the same 
size ready to turn over. 

W. H. Adams, who has been salesman 
for the Liberty Mills, Nashville, for eight 
years, has accepted a position with the 
Model Mills Co., of Johnson City, Tenn., 
and will represent that company in 
Georgia after June 1. 

Announcement is made that the R. E. 
Wathen Co. will establish a flour mill at 


William Kelly 


Louisville, with a daily capacity of 1,500 
bbls, and will erect a concrete and steel 
building at a cost of $250,000. The com- 
pany is a large distillery concern. 

The food administration has sent out 
notice to restaurants and public eating- 
places in Tennessee that complaints have 
been made of failure to observe wheatless 
days, and that all places violating the 
rules will be closed without further no- 
tice. 

H. .S. Nichols, district agent of. the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in western Tennessee, has notified the 
county agents to direct attention of farm- 
ers to the importance of saving all of' the 
wheat crop. They are asked to take every 
precaution to prevent loss in threshing, 
and to see that their machinery is placed 
in best condition before harvest time. The 
agents will visit the farms, and it is be- 
lieved this move will result in saving con- 
siderable wheat. 

The Tennessee food administration has 
arranged for concentration of flour 
turned over to government by merchants 


and consumers at Nashville, Memphis and 
Chattanooga. The maximum amount to 
be paid consumers will be $13 bbl. Many 
lots have been offered, and Dr. H. A. 
Morgan, administrator, estimates that the 
total will be 100 carloads. According to 
advices received at Tennessee food head- 
quarters, the people of Arkansas sur- 
rendered to the government 36,000 bbls, 
or about 120 cars. 
Joun Leiper. 


Payment of Freight Charges 


Payment of freight charges within 48 
hours after presentation of the railroad 


bill to consignees will be required, if an 
order to this effect, now under consider- 
ation, is adopted by the United States 
Railroad Administration. 

Shippers are to be given an opportunity 
to discuss the proposed. regulation with 
the’ members of. the railroad director- 
general’s staff before it is issued. A spe- 
cial committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League will conduct the negotia- 
tions, 
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Offerings of wheat flour are so limited 
that the trade has almost ceased to con- 
sider present possibilities of business, but 
is greatly cheered by the excellent pros- 
pects of the new crop, for with anything 
like a realization of these prospects it is 
felt that there will be ample wheat to 
export to our allies and have a sufficient 
amount to run our mills to their full ex- 
tent, bringing the trade back to a condi- 
tion of life it has not enjoyed for a long 
time. 

The present situation with reference to 
flour supplies is beginning to get critical, 
for while some classes of bakers have suf- 
ficient for immediate needs they have no 
more on the way, and are beginning to 
question the possibilities of the future. 
It is understood, however, that the Food 
Administration, foreseeing the develop- 
ment of just such a situation, has made 
arrangements to care for any emergency 
that may arise. 

The only business in wheat flour is of 
such a limited nature, only an occasional 
car or two, that it is hardly worth con- 
sidering. Buyers have been anxious, and 
much of the flour that was on spot has 
been sold. War quality springs ranged 
$10.50@10.90, and Kansas $10.50@11, 
jute, though the sale of one car of Kansas 
was reported at $9.30, which was probably 
sold at this price for averaging down the 
profit on other sales and, consequently, 
has no bearing on general price levels. 

Rye flour seems to be most in the lime- 
light just now. There are extremely 
heavy stocks on hand here, because many 
mills, being unable to grind wheat, shifted 
to rye and, lacking experience, most of 
the stocks, while technically milled as 
straight rye, are much lower in quality 
and darker in color than the trade usually 
buys. 

According to some estimates, there are 
about 100,000 bbls of this on spot. Much 
of it was bought at high levels, and with 
the big drop in grain prices the rye flour 
market is badly demoralized. Prices 
ranged $12@13.50, jute, but resales of 
spot stuff were made in some cases at 
$1.50 bbl under this level. 

Barley flour remains unchanged. Stocks 
are heavy, and buyers are still disinterest- 
ed. Prices ranged $10@10.50, jute. 

Corn goods stocks have not decreased, 
and large quantities are still on spot. Ex- 
port interests are entirely out of the mar- 
ket, and some millers are having trouble 
with goods that have been shipped in go- 
ing out of condition because of an ex- 
cessive amount of moisture, which gives 
those buyers who are inclined to be weak- 
kneed when the market drops, an excel- 
lent excuse for claims and, where possible, 
avoidance of the terms of contract. Yel- 
low bolted meal was quoted at $8.75, white 
at $9.25, and corn flour at $11.50@12 bbl, 
cotton. 

Rice and tapioca flour were unchanged 
at 1014@1014c per lb, cotton. 


RYE FLOUR TRADE IN CONFERENCE 


With a view to relieve the critical situa- 
tion on rye flour in the New York market 
caused by the accumulation of stocks of 
this product amounting to 100,000 bbls 
or over, a meeting of those interested in 
this branch of the flour trade was held in 
the exchange last Friday to consider the 
matter. 

It was pointed out that much of this 
stuff is now in public warehouses, accu- 
mulating heavy storage charges, and since 
the Food Administration had prohibited 
its use as a substitute it left the bakers 
and flour distributors with large quanti- 
ties on their hands. The control of profits 


had prevented realizing speculative prof- 
its, but gave no protection against a spec- 
ulative loss which the trade as a whole 
now faces. 

The sentiment of the meeting was crys- 
talized in the following resolution, which 
was offered by W. L. Sweet and sent to 
the Food Administration at Washington. 

Whereas, Members of the flour trade 
of‘ the New York Produce Exchange, be- 
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ditions and carrying charges; therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That the Food Administra- 
tion be requested to take over for export 
the surplus stocks of rye flour on the basis 
of a fair market value, or cost plus a rea- 
sonable profit; be it also 

Resolved, That the Food Administra- 
tion be requested to permit the use of rye 
flour as a substitute for wheat flour in 
an amount not to exceed 10 per cent. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE “OVER THE TOP” 


When the amount of the second Liberty 
Loan which the Produce Exchange would 
be expected to subscribe stood at $3,000,- 
000 and the final outcome showed that in- 
vestments of over $6,000,000 had been 
made by exchange members, it was 
thought an excellent performance, but in 
the third Liberty Loan, just closed, it 
was greatly eclipsed. 

When this last drive started, the hands 
on the dial were set at $10,000,000, but 
few thought it possible to reach that 


John F. Hildebrand, president of the Schults Bread Co., New York, 
and chairman of the baking industry’s committee in the coming Red 


Cross campaign. 


Mr. Hildebrand was signally successful as chair- 


man of the bakers’ committee in the last Liberty Loan campaign. 


ing in full sympathy with the Food Ad- 
ministration, and desiring to work in co- 
operation with it by carefully observing 
the rules as promulgated by it, in order 
to aid in the conservation of wheat, 
brought forward a supply of rye flour 
that would properly provide for the needs 
of this section of the country. Owing to 
delays in transportation, embargoes, and 
the withdrawal of rye flour as a substi- 
tute for wheat flour, quantities of rye 
flour in excess of requirements have now 
arrived, and losses of large moment are 
confronting the trade, as the usual avenue 
of outlet for surplus stocks, mainly ex- 
port trade, is now restricted; and 
Whereas, Inasmuch as on the advancing 
market only a fair margin of profit over 
cost was permitted, it was impossible to 
provide against present declines, and the 
merchants now face the ssibility of 
heavy losses, due to changed market con- 


amount. The committee, however, was 
sanguine. and its hard work was rewarded 
by excellent results. Three big meetings 
were held, with the result that the final 
figures showed total subscriptions of $10,- 
600,000. 

NOTES 

Johnson R. Morgan, Cumberland, Md., 
called at this office this week. 

Leopold Gross, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc. New York, is on a trip 
through the Southwest. 

C. A. Greenlee, secretary of the Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
now at Princeton (N. J.) University 
studying French, preparatory to going to 
France to assist in Y.M.C.A. work. 

The millers visiting New York this 
week were F. Ring, vice-president 
Roanoke (Va.) City Mills, J. A. Walter, 
president J. A. Walter Milling Co., Buf- 
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falo, N. Y., and F, B. Stubbs, Wells, 
Minn. 

Emmett ¥. Hoffman, Kansas City, who 
has been in New York for some time as 
assistant to James F. Bell, chairman of 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration, left for home last Saturday. 

At a dinner recently held in New York, 
George A. Tomlinson, Duluth, Minn., who 
has been appointed general manager o} 
the New York cereals section of the Rail- 
road Administration, stated that the Eri: 
Canal would be in operation on Monday. 
May 13, and that he hoped to carry « 
great deal of grain to the eastern sea 
board during the coming crop year. 

It is said that Wall Street interests ar: 
behind a movement to open up some larg 
but hitherto unused tracts of western 
land, particularly in the Dakotas and 
Montana, for the purpose of increasing 
the nation’s wheat supply. Thomas D. 
Campbell, of Los Angeles, Cal., is the 
originator of the plan, which involves the 
use of certain Indian reservation land: 
and Indian labor. Secretary Lane, of th: 
Department of the Interior, is understooc 
to have the plan under consideration. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 11.—The mill: 
here this week made 7,200 bbls of flour, 
including spring and winter wheat and 
rye. This is 35 per cent of capacity, 
against 34 per cent last week. ‘This out- 
put included 4,800 bbls of spring and 200 
of rye. 

There~is little change in flour quota- 
tions, except that prices are now more 
nearly nominal than at any previous time. 
There may be an occasional carload lot 
put on the market, but between govern- 
ment demand, contract flour and distribu- 
tion to the local trade, there is little left 
for other demands. Spring patents are 
quoted, car lots, at $10.65 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, f.0.b. Rochester; small lots, $11.35. 

The output of winter wheat flour was 
small this week, and was absorbed locally. 
The ruling prices for straights in cotton 
¥%,’s, is $11.30 bbl; in 1%’s, paper, $11.20, 
—both prices for small lotS on local mar- 
ket. There are no quotations on whole- 
wheat or graham. 

Rye flour is slow of sale. The plan to 
educate the public in the use of rye has 
apparently had little effect. Despite the 
publicity that has been given to its use 
without any of the restrictions imposed 
on wheat, there is still much misunder- 
standing about it. Both the general pub- 
lic and the bakers, while they appreciate 
that rye cannot be used as a substitute, 
fail to appreciate that it can be used 
without substitutes. The ruling price is, 
in cotton ¥%’s, $15.10 bbl, Boston. 

The feed situation remains very acute. 
Some millers here are not attempting to 
supply the demands of regular customers, 
but are shipping a bag here and there on 
the basis of an equitable distribution. 
Quotations, all in sacks: rye feed, 450 
ton, local trade; spring bran, $35.75, small 
lots, f.o.b. Rochester; spring middlings, 
$37.75, small lots, f.o.b. Rochester; corn 
meal, $70@72, small lots, local market. 


WHEAT VERY SCARCE 


It is only a guess when some of the 
mills will shut down here for lack of 
wheat. All may be able to piece along 
until June 1, and there is the possibility 
that the slender supply can even be 
stretched out until the new-crop year, !)ut 
millers-are not making any very defi) 
predictions. 

But little wheat is coming here fiom 
Buffalo elevators, and local millers «re 
supplementing it by picking up small od 
lots. Some of them go so far as to as:ert 
that they are beginning to doubt whet!ier 
they will get their entire allotment. 1! 
this may be rather pessimistic, but mili«rs 
here see few bright prospects for the next 
two or three months. 





NOTES 

Violations of the feder&l food regu!a- 
tions in Rochester have been so frequ«'! 
and flagrant that the food administra‘iv 
here has announced that any bakery, ¢'0- 
cery or business house that is convicted of 
a second offense against the food law will 
be summarily closed for the duration of 
the war. 

The output of bakeshops here is greaily 
curtailed, through inability to get flour. 
Many of the bakers, alarmed by the cx- 
perience of some of their fellows who have 
been penalized for failure to use the prop- 
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er proportion of wheat substitutes, are 
playing safe by using in excess of the 
law’s demands. 

Complaint was lodged against the ac- 
tion of Canadian firms in shipping all- 
wheat baked s into this territory in 
competition with goods baked here that 
contained the required proportions. of 
substitutes. ‘The practice has been or- 
dered stopped, and the Canadian firms 
concerned have been so notified. 

The flour and grist mill of F. B. Craw- 
ford, East Pembroke, was closed for sev- 
eral days for alleged violations of the 
federal food regulations. Several com- 
plaints were made that bran and mid- 
dlings had been sold as substitutes for 
wheat flour. Mr. Crawford asserted that 
he was unaware that he was violating the 
food laws. 

Wyoming County has contributed 200 
bbls of flour to be sent to the allies. A 
canvass of the county was made, and 
while relatively little was actually col- 
lected from householders, cash contribu- 
tions were made and the flour purchased. 
Monroe County has contributed 150 bbls, 
but this represents flour actually taken 


from housewives. 
T. W. Kwappr. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 11.—The week just 
closed was one of the quietest the local 
flour trade has experienced in some time. 
Demand for all kinds of flour, both white 
and dark, has been almost at a standstill, 
buyers seeming to have enough on hand to 
meet immediate needs. 

Very little wheat flour was offered, and 
millers’ representatives found it difficult 
to find customers. No one seems willing to 
purchase any more than is absolutely 
necessary to meet current needs, the rule 
now in operation in Massachusetts regard- 
ing the rding of flour already having 
a salutary effect. Offerings are so light 
and of such infrequent occurrence that re- 
liable quotations are not available. 

The market for substitutes is worse than 
that for wheat flour. There is a heavy 
oversupply of corn substitutes, notably 
meal, for which there is hardly any de- 
mand, Offerings for shipment are heavy, 
and some extremely low prices are quoted. 
White corn flour is in quiet demand with 
the market a shade lower, but even this 
product is not moving as well as might 
be expected at the prices now quoted, $5 
@5.50 per 100 Ibs. 

The trade is trying hard to have the 
Food Adudatetration place rye flour and 
rye meal on the list of substitutes, feeling 
that this is only a matter of justice. The 
use of rye mixtures is understood by the 
consumer, but some of the others, instead 
of going into the human stomach in the 
shape of bread have gone into the garbage 
can, although housewives are doing their 
best to find a formula that will satisfy. 

Barley flour is offered freely and at 
lower prices. Sales were made this week 
at $10.75 bbl, in sacks, with an extreme 
quotation of $12.50 asked for fancy. Of- 
ferings are far in excess of demand, and 
but few sales are reported. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


A meeting of the larger bakers, whole- 
salers and jobbers of flour was held May 
8, at the office of Food Administrator 
Henry B. Endicott, to see what could be 
done toward relieving the overstocked con- 
dition of the Massachusetts market with 
rye, barley and corn products. The possi- 
bility of loss through the spoiling of rye 
flour and meal, graham flour and the vari- 
ous substitutes made from barley and 
corn is giving much concern to the state 
food administration. 

Various propositions were placed before 
the meeting, among them being one for an 
order prohibiting the use of potato starch, 
corn starch, ete., for a period of several 
weeks. The use of rye flour as a substi- 
tute to some extent was also advocated. 
Others believed that the stopping of all 
shipments of barley, rye, corn or oat sub- 
stitutes into Massachusetts f 





or several 


weeks would be a solution of the difficulty. ~ 


No definite action was taken, but a com- 
mittee composed of James T. Knowles, 
representing the flour jobbers, Frank 
Shepard, wholesale bakers, W. S. Reid, 
Wholesale rs, Victor A. Friend, 
wh esale bakers, and Bernard J. Roth- 
Well, millers, was appointed, and organized 
with Frank S rd as chairman and 
James T, Knowles, as vice-chairman. 

At a public hearing on April 18, the 
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Silver Baking Co., Boston, admitted sales 
at excess profits. The Massachusetts food 
administration issued an order directing 
that the licensee contribute $250 to the 
American Red Cross and $250 to the War 
Fund of the Y.M.C.A. 


ENFORCES RULE ON FLOUR HOARDING 

On Monday, May 13, Boston goes on a 
strict flour ration of six pounds of flour 
to a person for a month, as a result of the 
latest order promulgated by the Massa- 
chusetts food administration, which an- 
nounces that it is planning big flour ware- 
houses in different parts of the state for 


“redistribution of flour stocks.” This fore- . 


casts seizures of household stocks decided, 
upon inyestigation, to be excessive enough 
to be classed as hoarded. 

Flour will be sold only at the rate of 


’ six pounds per month; any surplus will 


be subject to seizure or confiscation, and 
may entail heavy fines or imprisonment. 
After May 13 all householders will be 
obliged, on demand of the proper food 
authorities or their representatives, to 
permit examination of r premises for 
flour, whether the 30-lb report has been 
filed or not. This refers to the obligation 
of every one in the state to report to the 
food administration stocks of flour on 
hand over 30 lbs. With the flour seized 
from those having an “excessive surplus,” 
persons without flour will be supplied, and 
none will be shipped into the state until 


the next harvest. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., May 11.—The suppl 
of flour, like the old woman’s cruise of il, 
never runs out. The business of the week 
was light, with offerings moderate and 
prices easier. Spring and hard winter 
were little in evidence. Soft winter was 
in better supply and monopolized the 
trading, near-by stock selling principally 
at $9.85@10, bulk, with sales as low as 
$10 in second-hand cottons and $10.20 in 
new cottons. 

Liberty grade of spring, hard winter 
and soft winter was nominally quoted at 
$10.25@10.50,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 
140-Ib jutes and 25c more in wood,—mill 
shipment; flour on spot or near by, 25@ 
50c bbl more. 

Substitutes were given a body blow 
when Food Administrator Hoover ordered 
them cut 10@20 per cent below the cost 
of wheat flour. The trade is unable to 
appreciate why this was not done before it 
and. the consumers had loaded up at high 
prices, instead of after. Nominal quota- 
tions, basis sacks: rice flour, 9@10c Ib; 
corn flour, $5@6 per 100 lbs; corn meal, 
white and yellow, $4@4.75; barley flour, 
$9.50@10 bbl. ; 

City mills were down a day and a half 
for necessary repairs; otherwise, ran 
strong and had a trade throughout. 
They found the wheat inflow ample, and 
made no change in prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 61,107 
bbls; destined for export, 40,796. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 41; number now in port, 44. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
842,660 bus—72,260 corn and 770,400 oats. 

One of the Baltimore hotels has abso- 
lutely cut out the use of wheat flour until 
the new crop is available. 


On May 1 William E. Harris, grain, 


admitted to partnership his son, Edward: 


Ralph Harris, and changed the name of 
the firm to W. E. Harris & Son. 

Major J. M. Wharton, millers’ agent, 
has returned from a visit to the Glade 
Valley Milling Co., Walkersville, “Md., 
which he represents in this market. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to May 11, 1918, 343,129 bus; year 
ago, 476,248. Range of prices this week, 
$1.45@1.83; last year, $1.67/,@1.72. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to May 11, 1918, 1,481,799 bus; 
same time last year, 1,460,576. Range of 

rices this week, $1.95@2.16; last year, 

@3. 

The late William P. Harvey, formerly 
trading in provisions and grain, left an 
estate of $1,000,000, half of which he be- 
queathed to his wife and the other half to 
his five children. : 

Visitors were F. B. Stubbs, manager 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Milling Co; A. S. 


Jackson, of Jackson Bros. & Co., grain, 
Chicago; S. . Rogers, of Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Washington, D. C. 

It is stated that the local food adminis- 
trator has summoned certain flour jobbers 
to appear before him and explain why 
they have been selling flour and substi- 
tutes to the baking trade in a ratio of 4 
to 1, instead of 3 to 1 as required by law. 

It is said the directors of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. leading steamship 
owners and agents, have voted to transfer 
their head offices from Live 1 to Lon- 
don. Manager Sidebotham, of the Balti- 
more office, spent part of the week in 
New York. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, will leave tonight for 
Chicago to attend the marriage of his 
son, Blanchard, Jr., first lieutenant United 
States Field Artillery, and Miss Romaine 
Le Moyne MclIilvain, of that city, which 
will take place Tuesday evening next. 
Mr. Randall, Sr., has three sons and 12 
nephews in the war, and regrets that he 
hasn’t as many more. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., May 11.—All the mills 
here are doing the best they can to supply 
their trade and give the government its 
share. There is no thought of selling 
ahead, and the few mills having a little 
flour on hand to supply their trade are 
getting rid of it fast. 

The big bakers and dealers who have 
received all the flour coming to them are 
the most anxious for supplies, the smaller 
class of buyers having dropped out to a 
very large extent. It is generally believed 
there will be enough flour coming out to 
last about a month, after which the pinch 
will come. As to prices of white flour, 
there is a very wide range, all depending 
on the cost of production. Some of the 
smaller mills are getting the outside fig- 
ures readily. 

The demand for rye and barley flour 
has not improved, the trade as a rule 
reporting little interest, particularly in 
barley flour. The wheat flour now being 
manufactured is none too good. 

There will be a further decrease in the 
output of wheat flour next week, as there 
is no wheat coming this way, and stocks 
here are about exhausted. The mills grind- 
ing barley and rye, however, have a plenti- 
ful supply of those cereals, and look for 
an active demand for that kind of flour 
before the new crop of wheat is available. 
One of the mills, only recently fitted up 
for grinding barley, reports trade in- 
creasing steadily for barley flour. 

Millfeed prices are unsettled, one mill 
dropping quotations $4.50 ton this week. 
There is, however, very little to sell, and 
the demand appears to be limited. Job- 
bers say country dealers are well supplied 
with wheat feeds, and delayed shipments 
are still arriving. Barley feed, except 
fancy stuff, is neglected, and there is little 
rye feed on the market. 

Hominy feed quiet, and only steadv. 
Corn-meal feeds dull and easy, with a 
wide range in quality. Gluten feed quiet, 
and offerings light. Cottonseed meal sell- 
ing fairly well. Oil meal steady, but with 
shipping directions in hand, asking prices 
could be shaded. An advance of $2 for 
deferred shipment is asked. 

Rolled oats lower. Demand , and 
all the mills are busy on old orders. Oat 
hulls lower, and offerings liberal at $22 
for reground, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of mills in this section this 
week was 109,550 bbls, representing 66 
per cent of capacity, compared with 112,- 
100, or 67 per cent, last week, 130,700, or 
78 per cent, a year ago, 106,700, or 63 per 
cent, in 1916, 128,200, or 93 per cent, in 
1915, 96,700, or 70 per cent, in 1914, and 
54,800, or 40 per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

Arthur Safford, flour dealer of Boston, 
was in Buffalo today. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 500,000 
bus, compared with 2,153,000 a year ago. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering & Appraisal Co., will leave Mon- 
day for Chicago and Duluth. 

A carload of speltz was offered this 
week at $3 per 100 Ibs, track, Buffalo, the 
first in some years. Nobody wanted it. 

Merton L. White, general western agent 
of the Barge Canal Lines, has opened 
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an office at No. 807 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Owing to the shortage of wheat, the 
flouring mills of Bill, Bell & Co., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., have been down for a week. 
The firm expects a small cargo next week. 

The patrolmen who have been guarding 
the water front were dropped from the 
city pay-roll today. In the future the 
elevator owners will have to guard their 
own property. 

For violating the price level in buying 
wheat, Roberts Brothers Flour Mills, ae 
Warsaw, N. Y., paid to the Red Cross the 
sum of $500, rather than submit the ques- 
tion to Washington. 

The latest order is that the millers of. 
the western New York district will be 
required to, furnish the government with 
45 per cent of total June production, in- 
stead of 40 per cent, as in the past. 

Flour and sugar shipments are now 
being halted and turned back on the 
American side of the Canadian frontier. 
Individuals who attempted to bring a few 
sacks into the United States were told they 
would not be permitted to do this without 
a federal license. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 1,590,500 bus, compared with 
8,142,000 last year. Only 262,000 bus of 
wheat arrived this week, compared with 
5,922,000 for the same week last year. 
Canadian ports are getting nearly all the 
grain moving down the lakes. 

E. BANGASSER. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpuia, Pa., May 11.—There 
were no new developments in the market 
for wheat flour this week. Demand for 
immediate consumption was fairly active, 
and receipts were kept well cleaned up. 
Offerings to arrive continued light, and 
business was consequently restricted. Rye 
flour was quiet, and offerings were fully 
equal to requirements. Substitutes con- 
tinued irregular. Offerings of barley 
flour were liberal, and values ruled 
strongly in buyers’ favor. 

There is still a big surplus of ordinary 
grades of corn meal, and values are weak 
and unsettled under general pressure to 
sell. Manufacturers of the higher grades 
of meal and of corn flour do not seem to 
be anxious to force business at the ex- 
pense of a further decline in prices. The 
campaign to get bakers and consumers 
to use more corn products and less of 
the other substitutes is under way, and 
dealers are hopeful of a closer absorption 
of supplies before hot weather sets in, 
which would be likely to cause deteriora- 
tion of quality. 

NOTES 

L. S. Churchill, of the Churchill Grain 
& Seed Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was on ’change 
this week. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,872,355 
bus, against 11,385,368 during the same 
time last year. 

The local food administration has been 
having considerable trouble with retailers 
who have been selling potatoes with wheat 
flour as one of its substitutes, and has 
given definite notice that this practice 
must be discontinued. 

While crop reports on wheat in Penn- 
sylvania are generally favorable, there are 
some advices of the growing grain having 
been winter-killed.. This is particularly 
the case in counties adjacent to Phila- 
delphia. On the whole, however, a crop 
fully as large as that of last year is ex- 
pected from the state. 

Charles Herbert Bell, of Samuel Bell 
and Sons, also vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange and 
treasurer of the Quaker City Flour Mills, 
will be married, May 15, to Mrs. F. 
Hutchinson Galloney, at Old St. David’s 
Church, Wayne, Pa. Mr. Bell’s cousin, 
James Bell, of Minneapolis, will be the 
best man. 

At an executive conference of the Na- 
tional Soil Improvement Committee, rep- 
resenting the entire fertilizer industry, 
held at Atlantic City, plans for a cam- 
paign to promote greater wheat produc- 
tion and an educational drive on proper 
fertility methods have been formulated. 
Special points regarding the proper use 
of available fertilizer supplies will be 
brought to the attention of farmers in all 
wheat-growing sections. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 
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HOARDING TO BE PUNISHED 


Those Canadians, or rather, those people 
resident in Canada—the count 
ashamed to own them as Canadians—who 
took advantage of the situation that ex- 
isted a few months ago to hoard flour are 
having the folly of their unpatriotic 
course brought home to them now. They 
are being compelled to disgorge their 
stores. -The Canadian food board has 
made quiet investigation of a great num- 
ber of cases, and has notified the parties 
that all surplus flour, over fifteen days’ 
needs, must be returned to the source 
from whence it was received. 

A typical case of this sort was given 
newspaper publicity in Ontario this week. 
This householder had bought and taken 
possession of two hundred bags of flour, 
enough to last his household a very long 
time. The purchase price was six dollars 
and fifty cents pe bag. Now the buyer 
is being compelled to return the flour to 
his dealer at today’s price, which is con- 
siderably under what he paid, and pocket 
the loss himself. Needless to say, no 
sympathy is felt anywhere for this food 
hog. If anything, his punishment is too 
light.. 

ye such cases are known to the au- 
thorities, and will be similarly dealt with. 
This. practice will certainly be nate & gg 
and wherever possible existing stocks of 
surplus flour Will be recovered. Canada 
is determined that no one within her bor- 
ders will be allowed to place himself in a 
position of advantage with respect to flour 
supplies. Canadians must take their 
chances with the rest of the allied peoples 
in this matter. If there is to be a short- 
age, it will be shared here equally with 
those who are not so fortunately placed. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for flour has slackened. Mills 
are busy on old orders, but are not book- 
ing much new business for domestic de- 
livery. It is probable that householders are 
well supplied with stocks taken in some 
time ago. Where these are excessive, the 
authorities are demanding return of sur- 
plus. Bakers are getting their usual quan- 
tities without ty, but are nervous 


about the future. They will probably be . 


using a mixture of wheat and other flours 
before long. Already a number of On- 
tario mills are | a flour, and 
finding an excellent and for same. 
Domestic prices are steady. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is buying 
all the flour that mills have to offer. Its 
needs are never satisfied. For a, ship- 
ment the former price of $10.64 bbl, in 
bags, f.o.b. Montreal, stands, but for June 
shipment the company is only offering 
$10.60. It is expected that available sup- 
plies of wheat will be exhausted by the end 
of June, and that export buying will then 
become very limited, if it does not cease. 

Manitoba spring wheat flour of 76 per 
cent extraction is quoted for delivery, 
Ontario points, at $10.85 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
soft winter wheat flour,_in second-hand 
bags, $10.70@10.75, f.o.b. Toronto. 


MILLFEED 

Mills have little or no millfeed to offer. 

Prices remain at $35.40 ton for bran, in 

bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, and $40.40 for 
shorts. 


WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
very limited, and premiums have been 
paid a hanged buyers for supplies. Mani- 
toba t is also scarce, owing to the fact 


that for the time being all wheat in ship- 


would be . 


ping positions is wanted at seaboad. Mills 
will have to wait for later arrivals from 
the West to replenish their stocks. ‘The 
fixed price for Ontario soft winter wheat 
is $2.22 bu, in store, Montreal. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal have declined, 
in sympathy with the grain. Domestic 
prices for rolled oats are about 30c lower 
at $5.10@5.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered 
Ontario points; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These ns are mostly weak and low- 
er. Car-lot quotations, country points in 
Ontario: No. 2 white Ontario oats, 82@ 
83c bu; barley, $1.52@1.53; rye, $2.45; 
peas, $3.60@3.70; buckwheat, $1.84@1.86; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, f.o.b. coun- 
try points in Ontario, 901,c. 

WEATHER AND CROPS 

Ontario has had copious rains this week, 
with fairly warm temperatures. Vegeta- 
tion is making headway, and pastures 
should be available now. Spring seeding 
is well forward and, notwithstanding the 
shortage of labor, farmers are believed to 
be getting an unusual amount of acreage 
under crops. 

NOTES 

Reground oat hulls are down another 
dollar, making the price at mill points $34 
ton, in bags, for car lots. 

Frank B. Gibbs, one of the officials of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
at Victoria, B. C., was at the head office in 
Toronto this week. 

With the opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
has lowered its price for Canadian flour 
to $10.60 bbl, f.o.b. Montreal, June ship- 
ment. 

A number of Ontario flour mills are 
getting ready to grind corn. The Cana- 
dian food board is encouraging the move- 
ment. In the past this country has not 
had much corn-milling capacity, there 
being little demand for such flour in 
Canada. 

.The Kerr Milling Co., Ltd., Dundas, 
Ont., has let a contract to J. B. Nichol- 
son, Ltd., Hamilton, for the erection of a 
grain elevator at its mill. This structure 
will be of re-enforced concrete, built on 
a new system that has shown itself to be 
economical and satisfactory. 

A. R. Macdonald, late secretary of the 
Board of Grain Supervisors for Canada, 
arrived in Toronto from Winnipeg on 
Monday. From here he went to Ottawa 
and New York. Since his resignation from 
the service of the board, Mr. Macdonald 
has announced no definite plans for his 
future. 

The news from Winnipeg that the 
Board of Grain Supervisors had ordered 
flour mills west of the lakes to ship all 
wheat over 10 days’ supply that may be in 
their hands to Fort William was not un- 

ed here. Ontario millers are now 
asking if this order has any application to 
mills east of the lakes. Apparently it 
has not. 

Supplies of wheat at Ontario mills have 
again fallen away. It was hoped that, 
with the opening of navigation on the up- 
per lakes, there would be no further 
scarcity, but now the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., has developed an emergent seaboard 
demand for Canadian wheat, and ship- 
ments intended for mills in Ontario are 
being diverted. 

The Canadian food board has shut down 
on all movement of flour across the United 
States veneer y A The practive of carry- 
ing parcels of flour from Canada into 
United States had grown to such dimen- 
sions at ints that something 
had to be done. enceforth it will be 


necessary for all persons wishing to carry 
or ship flour in small packages to obtain 
a permit for each lot. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., May 11.—There is no 
change in prices for flour. Demand for 
corn flour is steady, and a fair amount of 
business is doing at $13 bbl in bags, de- 
livered to the trade. There is also a steady 
demand for other substitutes. Rye flour 
is selling at $17 bbl in bags, barley flour 
at $14, graham flour at $11.20, and rice 
flour at $9 per 100 lbs, put up in 220-lb 
sacks, delivered to the trade. 

In spring wheat flour, there is continued 
activity for a and the flour depart- 
ment of the eat Export Co., Ltd., pur- 
chased this week 330,000 140-lb sacks at 
$10.64 bbl in bags, f.0.b. vessel at seaboard 

rts for all-rail shipments from the 

est, and at $10.60 for rail-and-lake ship- 
ments. 

Local and country demand for spring 
wheat flour is limited, which indicates that 
consumers and wholesale jobbers have all 
the stock on hand they are allowed to 
carry. This, coupled with the increasing 
consumption of substitutes, leaves little 
activity to be ted in the near future 
by millers. Car lots of government stand- 
ard grade for shipment to country points 
are quoted at $10.95 bbl in bags, f.o.b. 
cars, Montreal, and to city bakers at 
$11.05, delivered. 

There is little demand for winter wheat 
flour, and the market is dull, attributed to 
decreased consumption. Biscuit manufac- 
turers have had to curtail their output on 
account of regulations with regard to use 
of sugar. Ontario millers are practicall 
offering no winter wheat flour here. Stand- 
ard soft winters are quoted at $1140@ 
11.50 bbl in new cotton bags, and at $11.20 
in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Lake-and-rail freight rates from the 
West have reduced prices for bran and 
shorts 40c ton, and the former is now sell- 
ing at $35 ton, and the latter at $40, in- 
cluding bags, delivered to the trade. 
Owing to favorable weather and steady 
improvement in pastures, demand for 
these lines of feed is not so keen. 

Weakness in prices for oats has un- 
settled rolled oats, and prices are irregu- 
lar. Practically no new business was 
done here for rt this week, but some 
sales of car lots of standard grades were 
made to-local buyers at $5.15 per 90-Ib 
bag, ex-track, while broken lots were quot- 
ed at $5.25@5.35, delivered. Corn meal 
has been fairly active, and prices are un- 
changed, with sales of broken lots of best 
grade at $6.25@6.40 per bag, and bolted 
at $4.50@4.75, delivered. 

Weakness in oats has been more Ee 
nounced, and prices declined 3c bu, making 
a net drop in two weeks of 914c. At the 
reduction there is an increased demand 
from local and country buyers, and sales 
were made of about 100 cars of all grades, 
No. 3 Canadian western and extra No, 1 
feed selling at 92c bu, ex-store. 

American corn for shipment to country 
points has been quieter, on account of the 
fact that farmers and dealers are all well 
supplied. A few cars of No. 4 corn were 
sold at $1.45 bu, ex-track Chicago, for 
shipment, 
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NOTES 

The Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., have 
removed their local offices from 530 Board 
of Trade Building to 226 in the same 
building. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was in Montreal, Thursday, and returned 
to Toronto that night. 

A sailing vessel which left Australia on 
Nov. 1, 1917, with a cargo of 26,400 bags 
of flour, arrived at St. John, N. B., the 
end of last month, having taken nearly six 
months to make the trip. It was dis- 


charged at St. John, and reloaded for 
some port in the United Kingdom. 

Some leading millers have withdraw) 
their travellers from the road for an ii 
definite period. The object is to discour- 
age bakers and the public generally from 
storing up flour in greater quantities thi 
their requirements necessitate. The ac- 
tion is in keeping with the desire of the 
government in the matter of the distri}- 
tion of foodstuffs. 

The first ocean vessel for the seasoi 
1918 arrived in the port of Montreal on 
May 7. This vessel made a record for the 
first arrival from sea in 33 years. In 188) 
the first ocean steamer to arrive was on 
May 8. The captain of the vessel which 
arrived on Tuesday was presented the 
following day with a gold-headed cane 
and a silk hat by the harbor commis- 
sioners, 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirto, Man. May 11.—Millers 
state that present domestic demand for 
flour is quiet, buyers generally having now 
replenished their stocks. Business for ex- 
port account is taking care of all surplus 
from western mills. 


The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. 


mestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba 
Western Manitoba 
Saskatchewan .............. ; e- 10.20 
Eastern Alberta ...... Pywdidvaed weabwes 10.10 
Western Alberta 2 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 1/.30 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.40 
Vancouver Island ..........sssse005- 10.45 
PRMROS RAMEE i caddie ciciceedstwees dee 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time wil! be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton |ots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: ‘9's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra 


MILLFEED 

There is very little slackening in the 
demand for millfeed, bran and shorts be- 
ing much wanted. Mills are unable to 
accumulate stocks, available supplies be- 
ing given out in small quantities from (ay 
to day. Current quotations: bran, $30.50 
ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, 
f.o.b. point of eee in Winnipeg ter- 
ritory; western Manitoba, 80c ton under; 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 under. 
British Columbia coast points: bran, %35; 
shorts, $40, 

ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 

The domestic demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is quiet. Heavy export busi- 
ness is being done, and in some cases w¢st- 
ern cereal mills have ‘sold their entire out- 
put for a month or more ahead. Prices 
remain at old level. Today leading mills 
are asking for rolled oats $4.50@5 per 
80-lb bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point 
of delivery; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 
per cent over rolled oats. 





GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Movement of wheat through Winnipeg 
this week has shown a considerable {:ll- 
ing off. This is probably due, in part, t° 
the fact that farmers are fully occupied 
on the land. Trading has been light. !'x- 
porters of oats have been practically out 
of the market, owing to lack of tonnage. 
The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg re 
$2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to {ax 
of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 
Current prices for other grains: No. * 
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Canadian western oats, 83%,c bu;. No. 3. . 
Canadian western barley, $1.40; No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed, $3.76,—in store, 
Fort William. 
WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cath for the week ending May 8, with 
comparison: 


1918 ae: 
May 1 Ssiecdidre ease svone ys 90 
May eee PR Beare rere 209 658 
May 8 .sckavaveexba den cena 122 572 
May 4 cscs cs epeasigeeaes nels 111 658 
May 6s cdisbnaetewca cas bok 227 sé 
May 7 ».0<d sipuekGeRen bie 05.0.0 65 1,023 
May 8 sss eeu x veee wheekns 99 688 


CROP CONDITIONS 
A comprehensive crop report, just to 
hand, shows that wheat-seeding opera- 
tions in the three prairie provinces are 
practically completed, ana wheat in aey 
sown areas four inches above the ground. 
Oats seeding is approximately half fin- 
ished, and 25 per cent of barley has been 
sown. Rain is badly needed in Manitoba, 
and to a less degree in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In some districts windstorms 
have done considerable damage, seed hav- 
ing been blown out of the ground, where - 
the soil is light and dry. the whole, 
conditions are regarded as exceptionally 
promising. Generally speaking, the sea- 
son throughout the West is three weeks 
ahead of last year. 


MILLERS RESTRICTED AS TO WHEAT 


The following order has this week .been 
issued at hdr -oig i. 

“It is hereby ordered by the Board of 
Grain Supe rs for Canada: 1. That 
no flour mill in Canada, west of the Great 
Lakes, shall receive into its mill any 
wheat without securing a permit from the 
Board of Grain Supervisors for Canada. 
2. That no permit will be given to any 
mill that has on hand sufficient wheat to 
keep it in operation for 10 days. 3. That 
this order, No. 48, shall be effective from 
May 10, 1918, inclusive, until further no- 
tice.” 

Further orders, dealing with the dis- 
posal of all surplus stocks of wheat now 
held in mill elevators, and handling of 
same by the various railway companies, 
were also passed. Millers state that some 
such step as the above had been antici- 
pated by them for some time, and that it 
is unlikely the new regulations will react 
in any way to the detriment of the mill- - 
ing industry of western Canada. 


NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., ar- 
rived in Winnipeg this week from eastern 
Canada, 

Millers state that, while some flour has 
been returned, there has so far been but 
small response to the order of the food 
board warning householders to return 
their surplus supplies of flour through 
the dealers from whom they were pur- 
chased. 

News has been received at Winnipeg 
this week to the effect that three more 
vessels will shortly leave Vancouver, B. 
C., for Europe, carrying wheat as part 
cargo. It is understood that these boats 
will travel via the Panama Canal, as in 
the case of the test cargo of wheat which 
recently arrived at a British port from 
British Columbia. 

G. Rock. 


Use More Rye Flour 

Wasuineton, D. C. May 11.—‘Use 
more rye flour in bread” is this week’s 
message Of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration to the baking trade. 
A formal statement to this effect will be 
issued shortly by the Food Administration 
and circulated throughout the country. 
_ While rye flour has not been included 
in the list of approved wheat substitutes, 
there is nothing to prevent bakers from 
making whole-rye flour bread or from 
using rye flour instead of wheat after the 
Prescribed 25 per cent of approved sub- 
stitutes has been mixed into the bread. 

The Food Administration regulation 
prohibiting the use of rye flour as a wheat 
substitute in meeting the 25 per cent rule 
has caused a misunderstanding in 
the trade that rye flour use in bread was 





being diseou . This is not the case, 
and so long as meet the 25 per cent 
tule by using the approved substitutes 
they may work as much rye flour into the 


remaining 75 per cent content of the bread 
as they desire, : 
Ricuarp B. Warzovs. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 8,290, or 39 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 35,455, or 75 per cent, last 
week, 23,025, or 56 per cent, a year ago, 
12,490, or 31 per cent, two years ago, and 
14,865, or 36 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 35,110, or 61 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 37,490, or 65 per cent, last 
week, 27,330, or 47 per cent, a year ago, 
17,120, or 30 per cent, two years ago, and 
13,250, or 26 per cent, three years ago. 

Soft wheat flours are a slow sale, and 
the mills are largely restricting grinding 
to government requirements. Hard wheat 
flours are in steady demand from the 
bakers, and are offering more freely. Sub- 
stitutes are in ample supply at unchanged 
prices. 

The mills are shipping regularly to Cal- 
ifornia again, disregarding the recent re- 
quirement of the California zone com- 
mittee of obtaining permission of the 
secretary of the committee before ship- 
ping to California, Nevada and Arizona. 
Surplus flour stocks in California are un- 
derstood to have been taken over by the 
government. 

Soft wheat 100 per cent flour is quoted 
at $9.80 bbl, basis 49’s; Montana 100 per 
cent, $10.40@11, and Dakota 100 per cent 
$11, basis 98's. © 

Substitute flours are quoted: barley 
flour, $12.60@13.70 bbl, in 98’s; eastern 
yellow corn flour $11, and white $11.50, 
per 200 lbs; milo maize flour, $13.25@ 
13.70 per 200 lbs; rice flour, $19.50 per 
200 lbs; potato flour, $22@28 per 200 Ibs. 

RECORD CROP PROMISE 

General rains throughout the Pacific 
Northwest have been of inestimable value 
to the growing crops. In light land sec- 
tions rain was beginning to be needed. 
The present outlook for a good yield is 
probably as high as it has ever been before 
at the same period. 

Even before the rains, the condition of 
Washington winter wheat was placed at 
90 per cent by the field agent of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, Department of 
Agriculture. The winter wheat acre 
of Washington is, however, comparatively 
small, 401,000 acres, of which 101,280 are 
in one county, Walla Walla. The state 
winter wheat ac was 505,000 acres in 
1917, 690,000 in 1916, and 1,300,000 in 
1915. The Washington spring wheat 
acreage is estimated at 1,553,500, against 


~ 1,350,000 in 1917 and 900,000 in 1916. 


The number of acres of winter wheat 
abandoned this year was 21,000 acres, ac- 
cording to the field agent’s report, which 
is about the average for this state. On 
account of the dry autumn, occasional 
entire fields were abandoned throughout 
the Palouse country, which was offset by a 
very small amount of resowing in Walla 
Walla and adjacent counties. Winter- 
killing and freezing of winter wheat were 
very small, on account of the open win- 
ter. In the Palouse, lack of precipita- 
tion and cold weather in April retarded 
the growth of fall wheat, and the stand 
is thinner than usual. Thro ut Walla 
Walla, Columbia, Garfield, Asotin, and 
Klickitat counties winter wheat is well 
advanced, 

In Oregon the condition of winter wheat 
is nearly perfect, according to a late 
state crop report, with an indicated’ pro- 
duction of over 13,000,000 bus, an in- 
crease of nearly 5,000,000 over last year. 

NEW TONNAGE AND WHEAT PRICE 

The proposai of the Food Administra- 

tion to place the price of Pacific Coast 


wheat on the Chicago basis was predicated 
on sufficient new ocean tonnage to move 
the crop by water. In spite of the won- 
derful showing the north Pacific Coast is 
making in ship-building, it is now per- 
fectly evident that the new ships will be 
entirely inadequate to move the crop, 
either as wheat or flour. 

At the present and indicated rate of 
ship construction on Puget Sound and the 
Columbia River the launching of 10 ships 
a month, or 120 ships during the 12 
months after the new crop begins to move, 
is an outside estimate. A liberal esti- 
mate of the aggregate carrying capacity 
of such ships is 840,000 tons. 

If the Pacific Northwest harvests 70,- 
000,000 bus, or 2,100,000 tons, of wheat, as 
is now indicated, the result of making the 
price the Chicago basis is evident. Neither 
wheat nor flour could move east. by rail 
and the farmer would have no market for 
his wheat or the miller for the greater 
part of his flour capacity. 


NOTES 


Wheat receipts at Seattle for the sea- 
son, 4,858 cars, against 4,867 last year; 
at Tacoma 5,223, against 5,394. 


Coarse grains quotations: No. 2 feed 
barley, sacked, $64 ton; No. 2 white feed 
oats, $62.50, sacked; 38-lb eastern white 
clipped oats, bulk, $53.75; No. 3 eastern 
yellow corn, bulk, $62.25. 

Mills are advised by the North Pacific 
Coast Division that they cannot be per- 
mitted any further increased grind in ad- 
dition to 110 per cent for mills which have 
signed proposition No. 1, which restricts 
domestic sales to divisions eight and nine 
and Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Other mills are restricted to 90 per cent 
of their average grind for the past three 
years. The food administration will re- 
ceive flour offers for June shipment up 
to May 183. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cart. May 11.—The 
local flour market is in a very demor- 
alized condition, following the instructions 
issued to flour dealers and bakers on May 
2, by the zone executive committee of the 
Food Administration, to the effect that, 
with the completion of the survey of 
stocks of flour in California, it was found 
that considerable flour in excess of 30 
days’ requirements was being carried by 
the trade, and that all flour in excess of 
May requirements would have to be re- 
turned to the mill, jobber or broker from 
whom purchased. 

This excess flour, which it is estimated 
will amount to 75,000 bbls, will be assem- 
bled immediately for shipment to Europe. 
The assembling points will be San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Oakland, 
Stockton, Fresno, Redding, San Die 
and San Bernardino. The work will 
done under the supervision of the zone 
executive committee, com of Ralph 
P. Merritt, state food administrator, S. 
B. McNear, of the Milling Division, and 
R. A. Lewin, of the Grain Corporation. 

The demand for bread and all bakers’ 
products is rapidly decreasing, in re- 
sponse to the urgent appeal of the Food 
Administration to conserve wheat as much 
as possible, and many bakers who figured 
they had but 30 days’ supply of flour on 
hand May 1 will-enter the coming month 
with a heavy carry-over. 

The demand for flour was particular! 
limited this week. Prices were rectieel- 
ly unchanged at $10@10.40 bbl for 100 
per cent soft wheat flour. No hard wheat 
flour is being offered by mills. Jobbers 
with stocks on hand asked $12@12.40, 
98’s, cotton. 

Flour substitutes are plentiful. Rice 
flour, which has been particularly hard 
to obtain, is now being offered in more 
liberal quantities. Corn flour is also 
plentiful. Barley flour is practically a 


527 


drug on the market. . Prices on all sub- 
stitutes were reduced this week 50c per 
bbl. Rice flour is quoted at $17@18, corn 
flour $12@12.50, and barley flour $12.50 
@13, 98’s, cotton. 





OREGON 
PortLtanp, Orecon, May 11.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity -of 33,000 
bbls, was 26,749, or 81 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 24,645, or 74 per cent, last 
week, and 21,562, or 65 per cent, a year 


There has been no change in the do- 
mestic flour situation this week. Trade 
continues very quiet, and flour and sub- 
stitute prices are unchanged. 


FLOUR WANTED FOR EXPORT 


The local division of the food adminis- 
tration has sent out a call for offers of ex- 
port flour for June shipment, the offers 
to reach the Portland office not later than 
May 13. In his call, J. W. Ganong, 
divisional chairman, says: 

“When making offers for June ship- 
ment, mills are advised that at present 
they are not permitted to exceed the 110 
per cent wheat allotment, and are not to 
make an offer for June shipment that 
would cause them to exceed the 110 per 
cent grind. In making your offers, due 
allowance must be molie by you for the 
amount of flour you will require to handle 
your local trade, as your total grind must 
not exceed 110 per cent of your allotment. 

“The reference above to 110 per cent is 
for those mills that have signed proposition 
one, restricting their domestic trade to di- 
visions eight and nine, Alaska and Hawai- 
ian Islands, Those mills that did not sign 
proposition one must not offer an amount 
of flour that would exceed 90 per cent of* 
their average grind for the past three 

ears. 

“Flour for account of the Food Ad- 
ministration is not to be bleached.” 

Mr. Ganong has also called on the mills 
in this zone to report on wheat receipts 
from farmers during the current wheat 
year, in order to check them against pre- 
vailing estimates of wheat remaining on 
farms. 


MILLING COMPANY REORGANIZED 

At a meeting, Wednesday, of stock- 
holders of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., the company was reorganized, with 
R. B. Wilcox, eldest son of the late Theo- 
dore B. Wilcox, chosen president. J. W. 
Ganong was re-elected vice-president and 
general manager. The management of 
the company .was vested in an executive 
committee consisting of R. B. Wilcox, J. 
W. Ganong and Isaac D. Hunt. 

A new board of directors was chosen, 
which is one of the strongest of any cor- 
poration in the Northwest. In addition 
to the executive committee named above, 
it consists of Edward Cookingham and 
Cameron Squires, of this city; H. F. Alex- 
ander, William Jones and Chester Thorne, 
of Tacoma; E. A. Stuart, of Seattle, and 
W. P. Hawley, of Oregon City. The 
new executive committee will carry out 
the plans for enlargement of the institu- 
tion which were formulated by the late 
Theodore B. Wilcox. 


CROP CONDITION AND OUTLOOK 

The Oregon weekly crop report says of 
the cereal situation: “Fall wheat, oats and 
ve are beginning to show the effects of 

routh on light lands. Grain aphis is 
causing some damage to winter wheat and 
oats in Lane and Marion counties, and tar 
weed is bad in a few fields in Umatilla 
County. Winter wheat is in boot in 
Wasco County, and rye is heading in 
Clatsop. 

“Seeding of spring grains is about com- 
pleted, and while the early seeded are 
not suffering for moisture, warm rains 
would be beneficial to them and would 
hasten the germination of the late sown.” 

The May crop report, issued this week, 
puts Oregon winter wheat condition at 
98 per cent, against 63 iast year and 95 
the 10-year average. Production is esti- 
mated at 13,067,000 bus, compared with 
8,400,000 last year and 14,483,000 the 10- 
year average. Only 2 per cent of the 
acreage was abandoned, against 11 per 
cent last year. 

The winter wheat acreage of the state 
is 511,119, and the spring acreage 310,554, 
a total of 821,673 acres, against 637,952 
last year. The oats acreage is estimated 
at 169,146, and the barley acreage at 
112,460. J. M. Lownspate. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MAY 11 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 5 
Spring wheat flour, made under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, 98-lb sacks..... $10.50@11.25 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 


to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton... 9.85@10.20 
Winter wheat flour, made under 

ruling, 98-lb cotton........... 10.40@10.80 
Hard winter flour, made under 

ruling, 98-lb cotton ....«...., 10.50@11.25 
White rye patent, cotton........ 11.10 @11.65 
Standard barley flour, cotton.... 10.60@11.00 
Standard corn flour, jute..... 10.60@ 10.80 
Standard rice flour, per Ib..........+- 9%c 


WHEAT—Receipts small; demand good. 
No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red 
and No. 3 hard, $2.14; No. 5 red, $2.08; No, 4 
red sold at $2.11, and No, 1 northern at $2.20. 

CORN—Prices 10c lower, with futures. 
Supply not heavy; trade fair; sample grade, 
60c@$1.10; No. 6 yellow, 95c@$1.23; No. 5 
yellow, $1.25@1.37; No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.50; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.58@1.60; No. 1 yellow, $1.68; 
No. 6 white, $1.10@1.20; No. 5 white, $1.20; 
No. 4 white, $1.45; No. 2 white, $1.73. 

OATS—Market weak, prices 2@4c lower. 
No. 3 white, 74% @75c; standards, 75@76%c; 
No. 2 white, 75@75 %c. 

RYE—tTrade slow, market weak. No, 2 
held at $2.15. Sales of part cars at $1.90@2. 

BARLEY—Market demoralized. Prices 8 
@10c lower. Weakness in outside markets a 
factor. Malting ranged $1.30@1.50; feed, 
$1.20 @1.30. 

CORN GOODS—Buyers timid. Prices low- 
er. Corn flour $5.47, grits $5.14, and meal 
$5.13, per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
7~Receipts— Bo ata AP 
1918 1917 1918 
Flour, bbis..... 173 206 123 ates 
Wheat, bus.... 42 562 125 621 
Corn, bus...... 1,639 1,211 753 659 
Oats, bus...... 2,348 1,772 2,402 2,582 
Rye, bus....... 35 104 17 135 
Barley, bus.... 261 181 63 190 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 11 

FLOUR—Hard winter wheat 100 per cent, 
$10.50@12, jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, 
$10@11.35, jute or cotton. Straight rye flour, 
$11.75@12; white, $12.75@13.50,—jute. Rice 
flour, $9.80@10 per 100 lbs, cotton. Barley 
flour, $10.50@11.15, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 38 per 
cent of cost of wheat, bulk at mill (sacks 
extra); shorts $2 ton, mixed feed $4, and 
middlings $9, over. White hominy feed, $50 
ton; kiln-dried corn bran, $29; reground oat 
feed, $18.40. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 
Government prices. 

CORN—Demand slow. Receipts, 322 cars, 
against 215. Prices 6@8c lower. Closing: 
No. 2 corn, $1.65; No. 3 corn, $1.59@1.60; 
No. 6 corn, $1.10; No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.63; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.50; No. 6 yellow, $1.10; No. 
2 white, $1.75 @1.78. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.40; cream meal, $4.90; grits and hominy, 
$5.15. 

OATS—Receipts, 250 cars, 
Prices 5c lower, and demand fair. Closing: 
No. 3 white, 75@75%c; No. 4 white, 74@ 
74%c; No. 2 mixed, 72%c; No. 3 mixed, 72%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

cae aint nee: Py 
918 1917 1918 1917 


68 cars, against 74. 


against 313. 


Flour, bbis... 68, 390 74,080 69,690 96,930 
Wheat, bus.. 74,472 667,335 132,370 719,240 
Corn, bus....479,795 436,800 359,860 240,940 
Oats, bus... .585,005 472,600 1,091,480 493,710 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 ..... 2,540 3,000 
Barley, bus.. 11,200 3,200 5,700 1,720 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 11 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
QUBMLY wc ccsodscbesercccccses $10.00 @10.25 


lots, per 


Rye flour, pure, white, cotton.... 11.75@12.30 
Rye flour, pure, dark, cotton.... 10.75@11.50 
Kansas straight, cottom ........ 10.756 @11.25 
Barley flour, cottom ......-..+++ 10.50@11.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........-+- ‘ .00 
Corn flour, cotton ........+..-+- - @10.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... .@ 5.25 


MILLFEED—Firm for wheat feeds, with 
offerings light. Other grades weak, except 
rye feed. Standard bran, $35@37; standard 
fine middlings, $37@39; rye feed, $49@650; 
barley feed, $30@34; hominy feed, $45 @47; 
oil meal, $57,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm, with demand good from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 9 cars. No, 
1 northern spring, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@ 
2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Declined 20@25c. Receipts, 91 
cars. Buyers were out of the market most 
of the time, but at the end of the week, at 
the decline there was fair buying, and goed 
offerings were well cleaned up. No. 3%, $1.45 
@1.70; No. 4, $1.40@1.65; feed and rejected, 
$1.20@ 1.67. 


CORN—Down 5@l0c. Receipts, 40 cars. 


Demand was good for best grades, but dam- 
aged offerings were liberally discounted to 
sell. No. 3 yellow, $1.63@1.70; No. 4 yellow, 


$1.40@1.65; No. 3 mixed, $1.55@1.60; No. 3 
white, $1.60 @1.75. 

OATS—Declined 6%c; receipts, 184 cars. 
The movement has fallen off, and lighter re- 
ceipts are looked for. Shippers bought freely, 
and tables were cleared each day. Standard, 
75% @77%c; No. 3 white, 76@77c; No. 4 
white, 74% @76 ec. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
eaentes a 1 wane) oT 
1918 917 918 1917 
12,640 4 220 53, 950 21,450 
10,400 176,250 6,700 240,197 
54,940 191,620 193,114 105,704 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 412,160 354,760 838,622 442,969 
Barley, bus.. 139,230 265,350° 31,177 57,055 
Rye, bus,.... 21,675 18,950 10,060 23,760 
Feed, tons... 720 300 4,242 3,527 





DULUTH, MAY 11 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality ...........$9.75@10.00 
° eis: et 
0 


Dillit 18100@13.15 
No. 6 white rye blend . eeeeeeeees 11,836@11.50 
No. 8 rye meal ..i....seeeeee+8 11,60@11.76 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 





By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
May 11..17,800 May 12..23,215 May 13..19,105 
May 4...10,090 May 5...25,610 May 6...19,400 
April 27.16,696 April 28.20,000 April 29. 7,240 
April 20.18,845 April 21.14,650 April 22.17,526 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


+ Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
May 4..... - TI%@B% «...@... 1856@173 
May 6..... + 74% @75% ...@ 135 @173 
May 7...... 72 @73 ~++@... 120@166 
May. Sic. 72% @73% +-@... 120@155 
May %...... 74% @75% ...@... 120@155 
May 10..... + T32%@T4% «...@... 110@156 
May 11...... 70%@i1% ...@... 110@150 
May 12, 1917 71% @76% --@240 110@155 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
May 11 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-——Domestic—, ——Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
49 


87 1,229 550 Pi * 480 510 
oe 6 229 >) a 

217 859 313 15 200 «61 
Flaxseed ... 297 1,214 1,274 1 185 88 

WHEAT —Situation was without notable 
change. Movement limited to a few cars 
given over to mills. Shipping slowed down to 
an occasional car. Stock on the week shows 
decrease of 9,000 bus. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (May 11), at Duluth- Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 5 604 200 2 2,236 920 
Durum ce bec BVO 89 6 161 45 
Winter? . coe ser 1 30 219 6 
Western ... ... eee aoe 
Totals ... 56 784 3819 8.2,609 971 
Corn ....... és ons aoe ses 
GCBRe cavecces 20 7 
Bonded. 199 69 1,182 177 
RYO sevecer 32 12 41 25 
Barley ..... 13 «(166 41 263 B 2 


bean 7 2 
Flaxseed . 13 53 9 “13 137 104 
Bonded. . 32 13 2 és 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May i1 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 

weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——. 


1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 ak nor 
1 nor, 2 nor 3 819 3,997 12 48 s 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 193 208 1 4 10 
All other 
spring ... 14 6,011 3,369 2 336 208 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 
1 dur, 2 dur 
8 amb dur 
3 dur es ae 
All other 
durum .,. 127 581 4,331 ... 1538 47 


1, 2 dk wnt) 
1, 2 hd wnt§... 


All other 
winter ... ... 303 586 1 3 36 
White ..... joe By oe . rer Bins 
Mixed ..... 3 45 57 
Totals ... 152 7,908 12,491 19 5689 366 


FLAXSEED—Weak undertone. most of 
week, closing on bottom or slightly above. 
Net loss since May 4, 5c in October, 10%c for 
July and 11%c on May. Crushers only 
picked up small lots on the scaledown, and 
made no effort to hold up market. Addi- 
tional delivery of 35,000 bus reported on 
May contracts this week. Stock, 298,000 bus, 
an increase of 32,000 for the week. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening May 12 
Mayé High: Low Mayil 1917 

May ..$4.00 $4.00 $3.88% $3.88% Ma 54% 

July .. 403% 4.03% -3.92 3.92% 48 

Oct. .. 3.60 3.60 8.54 3.56 *: 25 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 11 

* FLOUR—Receipts, 1,375 bbis, and 9,906,719 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
Ibs in wood: 

Winter wheat 100 per cent flour. $10.75 @11.25 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 11.00@11.50 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.50@11.00 

WHEAT—Firm. Receipts, 68,123 bus; 
stock, 201,509. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator, government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No, 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and barely steady, 
with fairly liberal offerings. Quotations: 
$12@13.50, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, either 
in wood or sacks, 

BARLEY FLOUR—Trade slow and market 
weak. Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of 
$11.25@12 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Dull, and prices further declined 
1@3c. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 132,590 bus; exports, 30,920; stock, 
260,850. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
No. 3 yellow, $1.73. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market weak, under a 


slow demand and fairly liberal supplies, 

Quotations: 100-1b 

Kiln-dried— sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$....@5.20 


Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@65.75 


Yellow table meal, fancy....... oes 

White table meal, fancy........ «ee» @5.75 
Ordinary ground meal ........... 4.75 @5.00 
White corn flour, fancy .......... @6.00 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... @6.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... @5.65 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... @3.50 


OATS—Market declined 5c, with trade slow 
and offerings quite liberal. Receipts, 704,259 


bus; exports, 554,523; stock, 1,806,218. Quo- 
tations: 

MO BAM He aoe iscaskabo cients 84% @85 
Standard white .............. 84 @84% 
BRO B  WORIES 0 iid ccioe cedeccnccs 838 @83% 
BOGS WO vane ones pc cog ris ace 81% @82% 


OATMEAL—~—Weak, under a slow demand 
and in sympathy with decline in raw ma- 
terial. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, 
$11.70; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10.40 
@10.65; patent, cut, bbl, $11.70@13.31; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $6.55 @9.55. 


TOLEDO, MAY 11 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regu- 
lation 98's, cotton, fo.b. mill, $10@10.70. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $33.05 @34.00 
BEIBOE BOGE i eedc ccc vedcvedvccs 34.10@35.15 
BRIG ohn 6 nv dacs cenbcoe sess 34.65 @ 36.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags......... + «+» @55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag..... ~@ 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 36 cars, 19 contract; 
year ago 44, 11 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 44 cars, 30 contract; year 
ago 24, 18 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 65 cars, 48 contract; year 
ago 12, 3 contract, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ne oP -Shipments—, 


1918 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 41,400 si $00 22,500 89,300 
Corn, bus.... 62,800 27,000 19,700 14,700 
Oats, bus.... 102,600 17,600 70,800 46,900 
Barley, bus... S8O,0G0. cence cecie sddee 





KANSAS OFTY, MAY 11 

FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10.25@10.50, cotton %-bbis; 95 
per cent, $10.35@10.65; low-grade, in jute, 
$8@9.25 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65 per 100-Ib 
sack; brown shorts, $1.70@.1.75; gray shorts, 
$2.05 @2.10. 

WHEAT—Nominal quotations: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $2.11@2.19, No. 2 $2.08@2.16; soft 
wheat, No. 2, $2.12@2.15. 

CORN—Mixed, No. 2 $1.64@1.67, No. 3 
$1.58@1.62; white, No. 2 $1.69@1.73, No. 3 
$1.62@1.65; yellow, No. 2 $1.64@1.67, No. 3 
$1.61@1.64. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus.. 83,700 699,300 9,450 953,050 
Corn, bus.... 623,750 340,000 768,750 221,250 
Oats, bus.... 258,400 165,300 298,500 235,500 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 2,200 6,600 1,100 
Bariey, bus.. 2,800 2,800 11,200 6,600 
Bran, tons... 180 1,060 1,860 3,820 
Hay, tons.... 6,888 6,120 38,812 1,692 
Flour, bbls... 5,250 65,2560 13,500 44,750 





BOSTON, MAY 11 

FLOUR—Only occasional offerings of 100 
per cent patents, hardly: enough on which to 
base reliable quotations, 

MILLFEED—The market is bare of wheat 
feeds. Barley feed, rye feed, stock feed and 
oat hulls are offered in a small way, but little 
inquiry. Barley feed for shipment is lower 
at $32@37 ton, stock feed at $55@57, rye 
feed at $50, and oat hulls, reground, at $24, 
all in 100’s. No cottonseed feed or meal 
offering. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A quiet demand for 
white corn flour, with moderate offerings at 
$5.25@5.75 per 100 lbs, fn sacks. White corn 
meal is quoted at $5@5.25, yellow at $4.40@ 
5.15, feeding at $3.30@3.35 and cracked corn 
at $3.35 @3.40, all in 100’s. Hominy grit and 
samp offered at $5.20 per 100 Ibs. 


SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal is in good ie- 
mand at slightly lower prices. Rolled js 
quoted at $5.40 per 90-lb sack, and cut snd 
ground at $6.21. Rye flour, in sacks, ranges 
$11.50@13.65 bbl. No graham flour offered, 
Barley flour dull and lower at $10.75@12.25 
bbl, in sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— ete 

1918 1917 18 1917 
Flour, bbis....*50,650 36,288 ..... 
Wheat, bus... ..... 8,334 4,447 249.010 
Corn, bus..... 43,100 8,950 182,210 53.413 
Oats, bus..... 324,000 149,131 867,288 429,451 
BO, WU ccc. epics cebes 6,093 11,090 
Barley, bus... 8,500 1,190 ..... Baste 
Millfeed, tons. 138 TO): *éas'ss 
Corn meal, bbls 3,525 5.009 secs. 


Oatmeal, sacks 914 1,500 


*Includes 29,350 bbis for export, 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing May 11 were 421,496 bus of oats. 


BUFFALO, MAY 11 





FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: pring 
Bprimes Wheat... ive kesccesivccs $8.85 @ 10.25 
pO re rrr rer Per 12.20 @ 12.50 
eS prires 11.55 @11.65 
Yn ee eee ere. ey ren «eee @10.30 
Corn flour, white .............5. + @10.90 
Corn flour, yellow ........+e.00. eevee @ 9.60 
Graham: OUP sc. cciscrrdictovcs -@ 9.50 
Spring bran, per ton ..........650.05. 


Standard middlings, per ton ......... 
Red dog flour, 140-1b sacks, ton 
Barley bran, sacked, per ton ......... 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton ........ 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 
Corn meal, yellow coarse, per ton..... 57.00 
Cracked corn, per ton 
Gluten feed, per ton ..........5...... 52.07 
Cottonseed meal, 38% per cent, ton... 54.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton..... 52.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 50.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 11.25 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton ...... 22.00 
WHEAT—Buffalo millers got very little 
winter wheat. Prices were unchanged: No. 1 
white, $2.26; No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 2 red, 
$2.28; No. 3 red, $2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 
4 wheat 9c, No. 56 wheat 12c, under No. 1, 
in store, New York export. 


CORN—Very little demand this week, and 
no change in prices. Stocks of good corn 
are light. No. 3 yellow, $1.60; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.40@1.45; No. 5 yellow, $1.25@1.35; No. 6 
yellow, $1.10@1.20, all kiln-dried, on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Active, but buyers followed the 
decline in the option, and the offerings were 
all taken. Closing was easy: No. 2 white, 
78%c; standard, 78%c; No. 3 white, 78c; 
No. 4 white, 76%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters wanted a few small 
lots, but bid too low. At the close there 
were offerings of prompt shipment at $1.65 
@1.80, c.i.f, Buffalo. 

RYE—A‘ sale was made late this week of 
No. 2 at $2.34, but buyers would not bid 
above $2.20 at the close for that grade on 
track, through billed, 


BALTIMORE, MAY 11 











FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade .......... $10.25 @10.50 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 10.25 @ 10.50 
Hard winter, Liberty grade .... 10.25 10.50 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 11,50 @12.25 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent...... 
City mills’ winter patent ....... .»- @11.20 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. .@11,10 

MILLFEED—Nominal; inside prices rep- 
resenting government rates and outside |imits 
the figures at which some mills are selling 
as jobbers. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $36.50@41.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $38.50@43.50; soft winter bran, $33.50 
@38.50; soft winter middlings, $35.50 40.50. 

WHEAT—Steady, with movement and de- 
mand small. Receipts, 18,192 bus; stock, 
46,385. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No 
2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Unchanged, with both demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 152,401 bus; ex- 
‘ports, 72,260; stock, 755,022. Closing prices: 
domestic No, 3 yellow, track, $1.78; southern 
white, yellow and mixed, by grade or sam- 
ple, $1.45@1.83; near-by yellow cob, bb!, $*.50 
@8.75. 


. @11.30 


OATS—Off 6@7c, with movement good and 
demand limited. Receipts, 597,346 bus; ¢x- 
ports, 770,400; stock, 2,108,798. Closing prices: 
standard white, 80% @81c; No, 3 white, 794° 

RYE—Weak and neglected, with 4 mand 
and movement light. Receipts, 10,4/2 bus: 
stock, 65,518. Closing prices: No. 2 western 
for export, no market; bag lots of southern, 
$1.75 @2. 





NEW YORK, MAY i1 

FLOUR—Market extremely quiet; only °° 
easional cars offered. Spot stocks decreas 
ing rapidly, and bakers wondering as to the 
future. War quality springs are quoted 
$10.50@10.90; Kansas, $10.50@11, jute. Re 
ceipts, 143,297 bbls. 

RYE FLOUR—Market heavily oversto¢ ied. 
Some estimates placed the amount at 100, wr 
bbis, much of it being of poor quality - 
quite unsalable. Good quality flour is quote¢ 
at $12@13.50. 

CORN GOODS—Stocks large, and (¢ »mand 
light. Some mills having trouble over keeP- 
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May 15, 1918 


ing quality of stuff shipped, on account of 
high percentage of moisture. Export inter- 
ests entirely out of the market for the time 
being. Yellow granulated meal is quoted at 
$8.75 bbl, white at $9.25 and corn flour at 
$11.50@12, in cotton. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Unchanged,. Buyers 
still disinterested, Large stocks on spot. 
Quotations were $10@10.50, jute. 

RICE AND TAPIOCA FLOUR—In good 
demand. Stocks light. Quotations on both 
were 10% @10%e per lb in cotton sacks, 

WHEAT—Movement was heavier. Entire 
attention centers on present prospects for 
this year’s bumper crop. Receipts, 32,200 bus. 

CORN—A strong buying movement oc- 
curred toward the close of the week, thought 
by some to indicate that liquidation had 
reached its limits for the present. Prices 
ranged around $1.65 for No. 3 yellow and 
$1.47 for No. 4 yellow. Receipts, 145,600 bus, 

oATS—Considerable trading, and generally 
advancing prices. Market much firmer. Quo- 
tations, 88@84c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 870,000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 14 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and, out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
20c more, were within the following 


wood 

range: 

Standard 100 per cent flour...... $8.55 @10.05 
Mills are not making any quotations to 


Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.0b, Minneapolis, today (May 14), 
were: 

War semolina ....e.eeeeeeseees $10.30@10.40 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
May 18... Seeveus 347,895 278,760 328,070 
May 11... 175,920 363,340 330,136 289,206 
May 4... 210,640 424,645 354,165 323,050 
April 28... 180,620 451,625 380,775 312,635 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
May 18... seeses 27,580 17,870 17,615 
May 11... 16,415 39,005 17,810 14,690 
May 4... 18,295 34,675 6,425 90,655 
April 28... 26,160 41,320 9,920 50,625 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 
Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Mar. 16. 62 65,375 121,850 189,255 5,245 4,460 
Mar. 23. 68 56,475 99,185 144,695 1,175 755 
Mar. 30. 64 56,675 89,920 216,945 000 3,590 
Apr. 6. 64 66,825 113,940 196,205 1,795 11,140 
Apr. 13. 64 66,825 99,510 215,375 1,645 355 
Apr. 20. 6466,825 82,710 233,195 9,765 2,395 
Apr. 27. 62 56,275 92,840 237,425 2,890 1,550 
May 4. 62 56,425 137,800 239,290 5,060 1,545 
May 11. 46 42,126 86,415 173,540 905 355 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 14), for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-1b sacks, were 


reported as follows by brokers: 

May 14 Year ago 
Bran ....crsstveed $29.25@34.50 $32.50@33.00 
Stand. middlings.. 31.25@36.20 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlings... 30.60@35.75 41.00@42.50 
R, dog, 140-Ib jute 30.72@35.75 42.50@44.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
May 14 Year ago 
Standard bran....$35.25@40.50 $37.65@38.15 
Stand. middlings.. 37.25@42.20 40.15@40.65 
Flour middlings... 36.60@41.75 46.15 @47.65 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 86.72@41.75 47.65@49.15 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
het to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs¢........ $60.00 @60.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.00@68.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 45.00@47.00 


White corn meal, granulated*.. 9.00@ 9.50 
Corn meal, yellow® .......seee08 8.70@ 9.20 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 10.65@11.55 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 10.50@10.90 
9.15@ 


Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 9.50 
Barley flour, 98-Ib cottons ...... 10,00 @ 10.25 
Buckwheat flour, bbI* ......... 13.50 @ 13.60 
W hole wheat flour, bbI* ........ 10.00 @10.30 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 10.00@10.30 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 99.35@ 9.45 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00 @ 15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buekwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00 @ 20.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oll cake, 2,000 IDB ....cecseeceee 


ee Sn 

Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sackst 55.00 @56.00 

*Per bbl in sacks, {Car-lot prices. Less 

than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks, §{Nominal. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
May 14.—Por the week, milling grades of 
corn were active and steady. Millers took 
Wwerything offered that they could use, Yel- 
re corn is scarce here, and cereal mills had 
on ook elsewhere for supplies of this grade. 
ther grades were quiet. No. 3 yellow. was 
Setod today at $1.58@1.68 bu; No. 3 mixed, 

-50@ 1.60; other grades, 70c@$1.40. 
e Oats were in good demand all the week. 
ereal companies were good buyers of choice 
erodes. Shippers were practically out of the 
mo as they were unable to make ship- 
— due to the congestion in the Bast. 
i“ 3 white sold today at 4 @lic over the 
nneapolis May, or 74% @75c bu; No. 4 
White, 72@74\c. 
_nve Prices are 30@85c lower for the week, 
“0. 2 being quoted today at $2.05@2.10 bu. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Prices broke daily, and there was hardly any 
buying. Mills were not interested at all in 
the light offerings. 

Barley prices were affected last week by 
the statement that substitute flours should 
sell at lower values than wheat flour, Buy- 
ers here took advantage of this, and prices 
broke 10@15c on Saturday. Buying was lim- 
ited all the week, millers being practically 
out of the market. Today, a few outside 
maltsters took fair quantities, but outside of 
this there was little inquiry. Range quoted 
today, $1.10@1.40 bu. 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: . 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ........... - 23.17 2.14 
Red spring ....... Cuda ouiies - 8.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum .......... cess: =a 2.18 
DGPUME cecccaccscscccsccccee BIT 2.14 
Red durum ....... ocsccccscs ae 2.07 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter .......sseeee+e+ 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter .....e.seeeee085 - 23.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: May 12 

May 11 May 4 1917 
Wheat, bus 1,262,210 991,800 1,765,520 
Flour, bbis 14,174 11,838 25,045 
Millstuff, tons ... 604 894 1,263 
Corn, bus ....... 97,960 199,680 143,960 
Oats, bus ....... 351,440 451,730 215,250 
Barley, bus ..... 255,600 211,680 155,040 
TRG, WOR 6.0 5c ste 81,370 74,880 48,000 
Flaxseed, bus 46,460 89,000 43,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: May 12 

May i1 May 4 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 128,750 120,000 1,253,490 
Flour, bbis ...... 303,263 341,768 430,445 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,996 11,881 22,714 
Corn, bus ....... 137,160 189,420 124,950 
Oats, bus ....... 624,910 935,240 563,200 
Barley, bus ..... 456,620 364,140 289,080 
Rye, bus .......«. 29,900 80,040 81,900 
Flaxseed, bus ...- 6,660 ...... 39,600 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending May 
11, with comparison, the receipts of wheat 
by cars were as follows: 























Mayill May4 
No. 1 dark northern spring.. 52 65 
No. 2 dark northern spring. . 31 42 
Other dark northern spring. . 27 41 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 132 128 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 96 94 
Other northern spring ....... 169 209 
Red spring humpback ...... 7 15 
Amber durum .........e5055 26 27 
Sg eRe Pe re ee eh ee 8 8 
ROG GUPUM 00s cae t eves dence 2 eee 
Mined Wheat 5. cvsnecesiececs 99 115 
Dark hard winter ........... 17 4 
FEAGG WIRTRE: 0:0 0 5 5.0 dee ccs e ee 16 17 
Yellow hard winter ......... sha 1 
Red WiMtEP 2... vcessiiovecscs 3 3 
FROG WORE 60 ioc c saps man 0408 4 1 
MROGG WHMIS «so. sce nnns tend 57 64 
Mott WHEE ... cca veseesacens 52 32 
WRIRG COD 2... iitectssives 11 9 
Totals .. ..icsscpeeewedios > 809 875 
Comparisons for other years: 
May 12 May13 May 15 
1917 1916 1915 
No. 1. BAPE 2.0 oscc0 20 41 oe 
No. 1 northern 116 456 84 
No. 2 northern .. 168 367 153 
WO D vccciseci 265 137 165 
REO: OC daws a debe be 528 67 90 
Rejected . cc ccecses 12 12 
No-grade .........+. 54 21 15 
Sample grade ...... 265 17 8 
Totals, spring ....1,416 1,118 527 
Hard winter ....... 81 462 402 
Macaroni .......... 122 44 20 
SERMON We 'seccdude cere 113 90 66 
Western .....--.005 46 21 44 
ere ee 1,778 1,735 1,059 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): May 12 May 13 
Mayill May4 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... vee ese 370 619 
No. 1 northern... ... sie’ 958 2,966 
No. 2 northern... ... és 1,161 1,849 
Other grades ... ... 4,339 3,806 
Totals ...... 59 78 6,829 9,240 
Ben, BPRS. 6.4 o's050% 4,744 DOE. \ecece...neure 
Tm TOES. seas A, ee. SRR 
In 19486 . 265.055 pk Ue eee ere 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 38 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
7... 152@162 72 @73 240@242 125@165 
8... 152@162 72% @73% 225@230 115@162 
9... 158@165 74% @75% 230@232 115@157 

10... 158@165 73% @74% 233@235 115@155 

11... 158@165 71 @72 230@232 105@145 

18... 160@170 73 @74 210@212 106@140 

14*.. 158@160 71% @73% 240@245 120@157 

*1917. 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: - 


May 12 May 13 May 15 


May il May 4 1917 1916 1915 
Corn .... 777 883 125 64 616 
Oats .... 963 1,012 65,740 2,119 973 
Barley. ..1,122 1,158 652 - 121 254 
Rye .... 147 156 186 214 39 
Fiaxseed. 27 31 183 70 76 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following*table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended May 
10, in bushels (000’s omitted) : ; 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

fh eS a 96 101 85 33 
Empire .......... 34 224 65” 27 
Consolidated ..... 31 184 20 105 
Ogilvie .......... 226 89 40 owe 
Western .......... 28 56 10 73 
Grain Growers ... 66 847 98 een 
Fort William .... 18 365 65 40 
Eastern ..... ee 16 67 27 26 
Se ee 53 597 62 69 
Northwestern .... 64 101 96 eee 
Can. Northern ... 188 938 310 65 
Can. Govt. ...... 94 188 24 64 
Thunder Bay 78 852 58 8 
Sask. Co-op. ‘ 74 233 27 106 
Dav. & Smith ... 30 254 110 eee 

Totals ......... 1,041 5,095 1,045 5691 
Year ago .......+. 13,968 6,950 1,152 1,235 
Receipts ....... mee 357 1,065 141 40 


Rail shipments .. 167 °383 89 
Lake shipments.. 282 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 harg ..... 2 No.1C. W...... 6 
No. 1 northern... 120 No. 2 C. W...... 708 
No. 2 northern... 116 No. 3C. W...... 396 
No. 3 northern.. 104 Bx. 1 feed ... 802 
Oe Serre rere OO SOD 0 wos-0 v-cwen 881 
ae errr ee 68 2 feed .......... 1,091 
WO Bice tecccevce 176 Others ......... 1,212 
a Oe eee 1 
Others ......... 226 TORO AY. vee’ 5,095 

Total ......... 1,041 





Flaxseed and Products 

Minneapolis crushers say there was a little 
better demand for linseed meal the past 
week. Although buying at this time of year 
never is very active, mills say it is better 
than in previous years. Supplies of flaxseed 
here are very light, and receipts are prac- 
tically nothing. Some Canadian flaxseed has 
been received here during the week. Prices 
are steady, meal being quoted today at $655 
@56 per ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is firm at $1.51@1.54 per 
gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Demand 
is fairly active, 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— -——Duluth——, 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 7 ...$3.94 3.94 3.93 3.91 3.97% 
May 8... 3.97 3.97 3.97 3.94 3.98 
May 9 ... 3.97% 3.97 3.97% 3.94% 4.00 
May 10 ... 3.96 3.96 3.96 3.93 3.98% 
May 11... 3.91 3.91 3.91% 3.88% 3.92% 
May 13 . 8.89 8.89 3.89 3.86 3.92 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r——Receiptse—, -—In store, 
1918 1917 et | 1918 1917 1916 
3 #14 








Minneapolis.. 46 4 27 #183 70 
Duluth ..... 4 66 11 298 1,399 1,362 
Totals..... 91 109 159 325 1,582 1,432 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to May 
11, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 





Minneapolis 4,877 7,348 832 420 
parr 2,449 7,309 2,323 7,117 
Totals ....... 7,826 14,657 3,155 7,537 





AG rT . 
M 





h-Winnipeg Receipts _ 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mple—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
May 8 .... 140 283 3 27 65 688 











May 9.... 151 194 1 57 99 625 
May 10 .... 218 244 4 26 102 660 
May 11 .... 167 181 2 57 100 733 
May 13 .... 273 394 7 oe i393 *.. 
May 14 .... 154 222 1 165 186 2,330 
Totals ..1,103 1,518 18 380 685 5,036 
*Holiday. 
. 
Minneapolis Output and Exports 


BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 
1917-18 1916-17 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,528,715 
Oct.. 


1,597,206 
Nov.. 2,293,876 1,742,216 
Dec.. 1,555,936 1,230,355 
Jan.. 1,229,610 1,143,320 
Feb.. 641,266 1,262,600 
Mar.. 653,485 


1,524,255 
April. 726,865 1,728,550 


1915-16 1914-15 
1,699,060 
1,463,765 
1,421,715 
1,618,635 
1,618,746 
1,436,205 
1,114,740 


1,599,590 1,118,945 





8 ms 10,725,230 11,747,215 14,576,930 11,381,710 
May.. ....-.++ 1,671,775 1,376,770 1,278,106 
June. 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 
July... «.s+-s++ 719,385 1,485,425 1,094,190 
Aug... ....+.++ 1,200,145 1,709,696 1,182,516 


Yr... sese+e++ 16,236,330 20,443,185 16,182,250 

Following table shows the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
September. 39,970 64,025 149,675 174,715 
October.... 49,620 91,260 103,860 220,980 
November. 120,365 79,870 142,080 259,180 
December.. 96,860 162,920 9,685 257,385 
January... 149,385 71,205 92,075 178,660 
February.. 164,075 65,375 95,940 214,020 
March..... ,050 95,840 173,080 134,745 
April...... 48,870 127,770 286,740 102,000 





8 mos... 729,195 
May....... 


748,265 1,253,085 1,541,685 
131,940 128,166 137,265 


eeeeee 


TuMG.....++ «seee+ 209,806 78,620 40,976 
TUL. esse seeeee 45,460 101,146 21,606 
August..... ...... 81,880 67,280 27,185 





Year.... ...... 1,166,850 1,628,196 1,768,715 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— To— 
Albany ........ 27.8 Philadelphia ... 26.3 
Baltimore ..... + 25.8 Philadelphia* .. 25.5 
Baltimore* ..... 24.6 Philadelphiat .. 25.5 








Baltimoret ..... 24.5 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 25.3 Portland ....... 30.3 
Boston ..... - 30.3 Portiand® ...... 26.5 
Boston* .. - 26.6 Punxsutawney .. 25.3 
Bostont ........ 27.6 Quebec ......... 35.3 
Buffalo ........ 19.0 Richfield Springs 27.3 
oO 25.3 Rochester ...... 25.3 
Elmira ......... 25.8 Rockland ....... 30.3 
BEEED So vccsicezcs 19.0 Schenectady .... 27.3 
Hornell ........ 25.3 Scranton ...... - 26.3 
Ithaca 25.3 Stanstead ...... 30.3 
Montreal ... - 80.8 Syracuse ....... 25.3 
Mount Morris... 25.8 Troy ........... 27.3 
Newport News*.. 25.3 Utica......... +» 26.3 
New York ...... 28.3. Wayland ....... 26.3 
New York* ..... 26.5 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkf ..... 27.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 26.3 
Ogdensburg .... 30.3 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville .............. - 29.4 39.0 
BOONE nV ewscinscccdnevecgue + 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ..........00+ + 17.5 27.5 
ee eee 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .............4. 29.4 39.0 
ow, EE ST ee en 29.4 39.0 
BEE Ve uP i elvis oe veceaasteue 17.5 27.5 
DO ia 60660 ce eTUR sc ccccce 32.4 42.0 
i I or serra $1.4 41.0 
WAVERED fice ccceccicieces 29.4 39.0 
MPR. ¢ bas a0 9090 bnexsenre + 33.4 43.0 
ye Perea Sestope 33.4 43.0 
Charleston, 8. C, .......0.5 29.4 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 32.0 Scranton ...... + 30.0 
Boston ..... +++ 84.0. Baltimore ...... 29.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Washington .... 29.0 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany ........ 1.3 Rochester ...... 29.0 
Syracuse ....... 29.0 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com, points. 29.0 Louisville ...... 17.4 


Inland rates on fiour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ......... $1.0 Baltimore ...... 29.0 
New York ...... 31.0 Halifax ........ 32.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Portland, Me. 31.0 
Virginia ports... 29.0 Montreal ..... +» 30.0 


St. John, N. B... 31.0 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





c May 11 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 44 760 2,146 66 2 
Boston ...... 4 159 976 6 26 
Buffalo ..... 632 1,224 1,615 58 288 
Chicago .... 563 4,317 3,472 494 530 
Detroit ..... 74 98 136 29 owe 
Duluth ..... 152 49 87 6 217 
Galveston ... 21 392 2 ese 24 
Indianapolis. 41 88 332 1 oes 

Kansas City. 58 2,595 1,017 11 
Milwaukee... rr 892 239 37 86 
Minneapolis. . 59 777 963 147 1,122 
New Orleans. 5 388 2,783 ... 344 
Newp. News. tire ood) BeOS cts ive 
New York... 69 257 1,947 7 6582 
Omaha ..... 11 1,440 1,111 13 59 
Peoria ...... 50 118 248 ese 5 
Philadelphia. 51 305 1,696 9 64 
St. Louis ... 8 600 945 8 43 
Toledo ...... 30 173 270 60 452 
Lakes ....... nee ies 167 258 
Totals..... 1,872 15,424 21,396 952 4,102 
May 4, 1918 2,194 16,111 20,724 1,000 4,299 
May 12, 1917 33,080 4,470 24,918 1,199 3,078 
May 13, 1916 45,708 18,609 11,490 1,498 2,278 
May 15, 1915 24,174 17,201 17,051 364 1,855 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
322,000 bus; corn, 687,000; rye, 48,000; barley, 
197,000. Increase—Oats, 672,000 bus. 





Weekly Flour Exports 


NeW York, May 13.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: May 12 May 13 





Destination— Mayil May4 1817 1916 
Pee eee Pr 23,000 9,429 
Liverpool ...... 2,000 6,000 10,000 28,109 
GR vises de wetwe --caevs ‘éeete 39,652 
ET eee ey eae 11,000 138 
» Aa ee are ree ee 3,000 ..... 
CORE Sradas.. a eS 7,068 
Manchester .... ..... «sse«- 0 200 
Prance ...:.... 21,000 17,000 ..... 649 
Rotterdam ..... 1,000 ..... 25,000 35,068 
OS Tree 5,000 eee re 138,619 
Ee ee eee ae 1,000 2,786 
Or Ls ap bt is 04 miko > aca 2 SE,008 i cas 
a eRe Ere ree eee 9,008) ic Scce 13,012 
DEE EDV Gat ate: ceeed”) Seven. exes 4,671 
ge Pe ee eee ee Lee eee 2,019 
Oumar W. I's... 2... 19,000. ...... 18,287 
Co Ge ae es ee eee See 14,018 
ee eS Sees 10OO mo icwes 70 
Ug eee F008 > oxi 13,011 
ee ee eS eee ee 305 
Others ......... 58,000 2,000 ..... 2,083 

Totals ....... 97,000 64,000 86,000 381,092 





530 


Northwestern Crop Reports — 
MINNESOTA 

Perham Mill Co., Perham: Growin 
crop, es wheat, looks fine; stan 
and color . Wheat acreage, 110 per 
cent; other small grain, 100. 

Henning Roller Mills Co., Henning: 
Wheat looks fine. Stand and color good. 
Acreage, 110 per cent. 

J. G. Johnson, Perley: Condition and 
stand of growing crop good. Wheat acre- 
age, 125 per cent; oats, 90; barley, 100. 

Sjoberg Bros., Badger: Condition of 
wheat and small grain good. Ground in 
good condition; enough moisture; need 
warm weather. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Schimel Bros., Balfour: Condition of 
wheat crop good. Stand and color per- 
fect. Acreage.same. 

Grand Forks: Crop conditions ideal. 
Wheat and oat seeding practicall - 
ished. Wheat mostly above ground. Heavy 
rains of late assured good start. Wheat 
acreage, 110 per cent. 

Crosby Milling Co., Crosby: Wheat 
looks fine; good color and good stand. 
Considerable late seeding ie. done, 
from shortage of feed for horses. Rye 
looks good generally. Oats and barley 
being seeded. Wheat acreage increased 
10 per cent; oats, 15; barley, 10; rye, 25. 
Flax acreage small; decreased 35 per cent. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Condi- 
tion of growing wheat good; sufficient 
moisture. Except for some fields badly 
blown, stand is fine and color good, Win- 
ter rye a failure. All spring grains look 
well. Season early. Conditions generally 
favorable. 

Equity Milling & Power Co., Mott: Con- 
dition of growing crop excellent; stand 
heavy; color good. Seasonable cool weath- 
er, with frequent light showers. Grain well 
rooted. Wheat acreage increased 15 per 
cent. Oats and barley normal. Flax de- 
creased. 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Casselton: Wheat 
and oats up nicely. Conditions perfect. 
Barley seeded. Wheat acreage increased 
15 per cent. 

Jamestown: Cool weather retarding 
growth, but everything looks fine. Mois- 
ture plentiful. Color good. Wheat acre- 
age slightly increased. Oats normal. 
Barley slightly decreased. 

Bismarck: Wheat in first-class condi- 
tion, and two weeks ahead of average. 
Stand and color good. 

Grafton Roller Mill Co. Grafton: 
Wheat acreage increased 10 to 15 per 
cent. Wheat up about four inches; looks 
fine. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Growing 
wheat in splendid condition. Stand of 
grain good. Wheat acreage slightly in- 
creased. Barley acreage increased. Oat 
acreage normal. Considerably more win- 
ter rye; some good stand; other fields just 
fair. 

Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington: 
Growing crop in excellent condition. 
Stand and color could hardly be better. 
Moisture ample. Wheat acreage, 115 per 
cent. 

Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen: Stand 
and color of growing wheat good. Sea- 
son two weeks earlier than 1917. Ample 
moisture. Acreage increased 6 per cent. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown: Condi- 
tions of growing crop ideal. Acreage in- 
crease, 10 per cent. 

MONTANA 


H. B. Lake & Co., Great Falls: This 
district had splendid rains this week; gen- 
eral crop conditions excellent. Substan- 
tial increase in acreage of all grains as- 
sured. Farmers stil seeding spring 
wheat. 

VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: Continuation of favorable crop 
conditions throughout Northwest. Weath- 
er warm; all vegetation growing rapidly. 
Grass in pastures, held back on account 
of cold, now making headway and showin 
growth. Minnesota, North Dakota, Sou 
Dakota and Montana _ generally ~ have 
enough moisture to carry crops for some 
time, but showers would be beneficial in 
number of local districts where spring 
rains have been light. 

Spring wheat crop in excellent condi- 
tion. Many little patches of wheat, sown 
in districts where wheat has not been 
raised for years, will be a considerable 
factor in the aggregate. 
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In Montana there was fear that early- 
sown wheat might rot in ground on ac- 
count of continued cold weather, but this 
is also above ground and in fine condi- 
tion. 

Problem of good seed corn serious, as 
very little seed shows germination of over 
75 per cent. Many farmers who intended 
planting corn have abandoned it, and in- 
stead are sowing barley, speltz and oats. 

Additional breaking of ground for flax. 
High price tempts farmers to seed flax 
where possible, and as ground is in good 
shape for breaking, decrease in acreage 
for entire territory will probably be much 
less than first estimated. 





Illinois Flour Rulings 
The Illinois food administration, Harry 
A. Wheeler, chairman, has issued Bul- 
letin O-84, under date of May 3, classi- 
fying wheat flour dealers in Chicago into 





tices,” nor need the authorized flour order 
card be used or signed by the buyer of 
such mixtures. 

Rule 27 reads as follows: “The licensee 
dealing in wheat flour at wholesale shall 
not, without the written ssion of the 
United States Food Administrator, P cm 
chase for delivery to him during the three 
months’ periods from Feb. 1 to April 30, 
and May 1 to July 31, in 1918, more than 
70 per cent of his normal requirements of 
flour for such period. The amount of 
purchases made in the corresponding three 
months’ period in 1917 will be regarded 
as prima facie evidence of such normal 
requirements.” 

Rule 28 states that the licensee dealing 
in wheat flour at wholesale should dis- 
tribute 70 per cent of his requirements 
purchased In accordance with rule 27, 
through his customary markets and chan- 
nels of distribution, in such manner that 


Lieutenant Wallace Taylor 


Formerly of the T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., who recently died 
of wounds received in action on the French front 


three classes, A, B, and C. Class A is 
that of the broker whose fee is fixed at not 
to exceed l5c bbl on wheat flour sold by 
him for a mill. Class B is a wholesale car- 
lot distributor, that sells and finances car 
lots of wheat flour, but does not handle or 
warehouse same at a gross profit on car 
lots of not to exceed 25c bbl, and on less 
than car lots not to-exceed 35c bbl. 

Class C represents the flour jobber, a 
concern which sells, handles and finances 
small lots of wheat flour and distributes 
same to retailers and other intermediate 
agents of distribution of wheat flour at a 
gross profit not to exceed 50@75c bbl, de- 
pending on the extent of the service ren- 
dered. When a class C dealer sells to 
another class C dealer car lots direct from 
mill (not from mill jobbing department), 
from track, he shall not take a profit to 
exceed 25c bbl, and on less than car lots 
-_ track the profit shall not exceed 35c 
bbl. 

Among other rules is one ining to 
arrivals of rye flour and r mixtures 
with wheat flour that need not be reported 
to the food administration by the use of 
“car-lot or less than car-lot arrival no- 


each of his customers receives his fair 
share thereof, and that during the three 
months’ period from Feb. 1,1918, to April 
30, 1918, and May 1, 1918, to July 31, 1918, 
no town, city, state or district shall re- 
ceive from the licensee more than 70 per 
cent of what it received in the correspond- 
ing three months’ periods in the year 
1917. 

In class A, as brokers, there are 37 in 
Chicago that are operating under the ad- 
ministration; in class B, wholesale car-lot 
distributors, there are 7; in class C, flour 
jobbers, there are 37 names, and class C, 
wholesale grocers, contains 102 firms. 


New Hampshire Full of Substitutes 

Bosrox, Mass, May 11.—Wholesale 
grocers and jobbers of flour in New 
Hampshire met at the state house this 
week for a conference with H. N. Spaul- 
ding, federal food administrator, to dis- 
cuss the situation as to the supplies of 
flour and substitutes now on hand. 

A letter from the city of Portsmouth 
stated that reports from families in that 
city representing 28,000 persons had been 
received, stating the amount of flour on 





May 15, 1918 


hand. While many reported no flour on 
hand at all, the aver amount was 69 
lbs per family, or 19 lbs per person, 
enough to carry householders through to 
the next harvest. Jobbers had on hand 
about 8,600 bbls of flour. 

Very little rye and graham flour was 
reported on hand, but there is a big sur- 
plus of barley flour and a larger over- 
supply of corn meal. There are 417,000 
Ibs of barley flour in the state, and about 
6,000 bbls of corn meal. Arrangements 
are being made for a corn drive, urging 
all to use as much corn meal as possible 
in the next two months. 

Louis W. DePass. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., May 11.—Condi- 
tions in the flour business during the 
week have been very peculiar. While it 
is reported the government has required 
from the mills an additional 10 per cent 
of their output, and the demand here has 
been slack compared with previous weeks 
or months, some mills have quoted at 
much less than at any time this year. 

Kansas administration grade flour was 
— at $9.90@10, cotton 1/’s, f.o.b. New 

rleans, for shipment; while spring wheat 
flour was recently reduced by nearly $1 
bbl. The trade is flooded with substi- 
tutes and, though the corn millers have 
shown an inclination to reduce prices 
within the last few days, many merchants 
have goods rolling at high figures, such, 
for instance, as corn flour at $5.75@6.10 
per 100 Ibs; barley at $13.40 bbl; rye at 
$13; corn meal at $5 per 100 ‘lbs. Recent 
quotations were $5.15@5.25 for corn flour; 
barley, $10.15@10.25; white rye, $10.70; 
dark rye, $9.90@10; corn meal, $4.80@ 
4.90. 
There seems to be a scramble to let go 
of substitutes and corn goods, evidenced 
by telegrams coming in. Whether some 
concerns anticipated the Hoover order iv 
investigate the prices of corn, barley and 
oats, or that their stock of substitutes was 
too large and they tendered their wheat 
flour at a low figure as a lever to move 
the substitutes, the fact remains that some 
os flour was sold here at a very low 

re. 

The following are wholesalers’ quota- 
tions: Flour, $10.60@11.25 bbl. Bran, on 
track, $2.45 per 100 Ibs, tagged. Corn, 


- bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.80@1.85 


bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.70@1.75. Oats, bulk 
on track: No. 3 white, 86c bu; No. 2 white, 
87c. Corn products: corn meal, $10.25 
bbl; cream meal, $10.85; grits, $11.25. 
Gerorce L. Ferry. 





Bread From Bean Flour 

Something which should be of interest 
to both millers and bakers was a recent 
experiment in New York in making flour 
from beans, and the subsequent making 
of this flour into bread. bean was 
of the small brown variety, and was milled 
up to 80 per cent, the remainder being 


an excellent feed, rich in protein. The 
flour was of a fairly color, being 
somewhat lighter than barley flour and, 


though entirely lacking in gluten, was 
very high in protein, and not especially 
strong in odor. 

In the baking test to which this was 
submitted, three separate mixtures were 
used, 10, 15 and 25 per cent bean flour 
with the remainder in each case a good 
average 95 per cent hard wheat flour, and 
the results were unexpectedly good. he 
25 per cent mixture naturally turned out 
a loaf rather gray in color, but the 15 
per cent showed up much better, and the 
10 per cent a great improvement over 
this, but in none of them was there any 
pronounced bean odor, and no bean taste 
whatever. 

It would seem that, by using 15 per cent 
of this bean flour with 10 per cent rice 
flour to keep up the color, and the re- 
mainder of hard wheat flour, a very satis- 
factory bread mixture could be produced. 
The loaves produced in the experiment 
were of excellent volume and bloom, «nd 
superior both in appearance and texture 
to many of those being produced trom 
other bread mixtures now in use. 

W. QuackEnsvS!!. 





Three or four of the larger wholesale 
flour-jobbing houses of Chicago have ‘is- 
charged r salesmen, as they have 00 
wheat flour to offer. One concern, that 
has had 12 to 15 salesmen, has reduced 
this number to one or two. 
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There has been no change in the flour 
market the last seven days. There is still 
only a moderate demand for regulation 
flour of any kind. Whether the G. R. 
comes from a London or country or out- 
port mill, it is very much the same as 
regards color. Up to two months or so 
ago, there was a very fair demand in this 
city for country flour, because at the 
shorter extraction then allowed the color 
generally showed up well as London- 
made flour. 

But since country millers have all had 
to take 92 per cent from their wheat, 
which is mostly home-grown, the color is 
nothing to boast of, while there is a lack 
of strength in country flour for which no 
compensation is now available in the way 
of flavor and color. 

It is not surprising that, whereas three 
months ago, or even less, buyers were run- 
ning after sellers of country flour, the 
very reverse should be the .case today. 
For four weeks, arrivals in London of 
country and outport flour have shown a 
marked falling off. 

There is a keen demand for imported 
white flour, which the Wheat Commission 
is giving out week by week, but with a 
very sparing hand, compared with its allo- 
cations between the middle of last Sep- 
tember and the opening weeks of this year. 
At that time they ran to perhaps 15,000 
to 20,000 sacks weekly, whereas for the 
last few weeks it is doubtful whether any 
allocation has exceeded 10,000 sacks, if 
indeed that figure has been reached. It 
is not easy to give an exact figure, because 
the commission seems to wish the differ- 
ent distributing agents to keep what is 
allotted to them to themselves, but the 
figure indicated would be the outside one. 

There was some given out yesterday, 
consisting of Canadian exports, American 
soft winter patents and a little Australian 
flour. Japanese flour has not been heard 
of for two or three weeks, and it may be 
the stocks have run out. Bakers are very 
eager to get hold of even a little white 
flour, and to meet this wish the authorities 
urge upon distributors and factors to 
keep the flour that passes through their 
hands circulating as widely as possible. 

This means that buyers who received 
100 sacks a few weeks ago now only get 
50, or perhaps less. Millers, on the other 
hand, are receiving plenty of flour from 
the Wheat Commission, but this is in 
lieu of wheat, and may only be used for 
making up the G. R. flour. 

If a miller gets hold of a high-class pat- 
ent, as is sometimes the case, he has got 
to break it down to insure that he sends 
out only dark flour. He is strictly for- 
bidden to part with any flour allocated to 
him, to a third party, in any other shape 
than G. R. The commission still gives 
out of store some wheat, generally Mani- 
toba or Plate, but millers have apparently 
to take more flour than wheat just now. 

No change has been made in the flat 
rates for flour, all G. R. being priced at 
44s 3d ex-mill, with 6d discount for cash 
'n seven days, and all carriage and deliv- 
ery charges on the buyer, Allocated white 
flour is sold to jobbers at 50s 3d, with one 
month’s credit, while the latter sells to 
the baker at 51s 9d, less 6d discount for 
cash in seven days, with all carriage and 
delivery charges on the buyer. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market shows but little 
change, Midlothian being held on spot at 


£33@£33 10s per ton, while Aberdeen is 
making £32 10s. There is some Irish pin- 
head and medium cut at £33, while Ameri- 
can medium and fine bring £32. Of rolled 
oats there is some Midlothian at £33@£33 
10s per ton, while Aberdeen and Irish 
make £33, respectively. There is a better 
quality just now of American rolled oats, 
for which £32 10s is required, while a 
second quality is selling at £32. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is so scarce that would-be buy- 
ers have to take their chance of getting 
what can be spared them, and this may be 
a long time coming. The controller has 
fixed the price of all millfeed, middlings 
and bran at £13 per ton, respectively, and 
but for his fiat sellers could easily make 
£20 in each case. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money is very plentiful, supplies having 
been increased during the week by the 
maturing of treasury bills and government 
disbursements, and are considerably more 
than equal to meeting the present rather 
small demand. Loans for the day can be 
obtained at 2@3 per cent, and for a week 
at 3@3%. 

The discount market shows a somewhat 
firmer tendency, and a moderate inquiry 
for bills sores Three and four months’ 
bank bills are offered at 31,4@3 9-16 per 
cent, four months’ at 314, six months’ at 
3 9-16@35%, and trade bills at 4@4%. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The demand for silver has improved, 
and the price has risen to 4714d per oz, no 
sales being made under that figure. 

The stock of gold held by the Bank of 
England last week was £60,436,170, 
against £54,930,993 at the same time last 
year; the reserve stands at £31,005,465, 
compared with £34,750,343 a year ago. 


KILLED IN ACTION” 


Lieutenant John Oswald Farquhar, 
only son of William R. Farquhar, of the 
Riverside Milling Co., and formerly of 
Farquhar Bros., flour importers, Glas- 

w, has been killed in action. Lieutenant 

arquhar was in the Yeomanry Cavalry, 
but at the time of his death was attached 
to the Essex regiment. Great sympathy is 
expressed for Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar. 


DIED OF WOUNDS 


Lieutenant Wallace W. Taylor, son of 
W. J. Taylor, of the T. H. Taylor Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont., has died of wounds 
received in action while serving in France. 
This office received word from a Canadian 
nurse that Lieutenant Taylor was lying 
seriously wounded in a hospital in France, 
and as soon as the information was re- 
ceived it was cabled to Lieutenant Tay- 
lor’s father, who shortly after heard the 
sad news that his son had died of his 
wounds. Lieutenant Taylor had been 
awarded the Military Cross for bravery, 
but was not spared to receive his decora- 
tion. 

WOUNDED AND MISSING 


Major Cleveland Keyes, son of S. K. 
Keyes, an English miller, has been re- 
ported wounded and missing in the Ger- 
man offensive in France. Major Keyes 
was studying at the Toronto University 
when war broke out, and came home to 
take a commission in the Royal Field Ar- 
tillery. He won the Military Cross, and 
his promotion was rapid, as he only re- 
ceived his commission in 1915. 

His father, S. K. Keyes, has visited the 
United States and Canada, and is known 
to many millers in those countries. Judg- 
ing from a letter received from a brother 
iieahs it is thought that Major Keyes 
may be a prisoner of war, ag it is under- 
stood he was last seen in a dug-out suf- 
fering from a wound in the head. 


LIVERPOOL, APRIL 16 

Yesterday the first allocation of im- 
ported flour was made since Easter, but 
was only on a moderate scale. There was 
no change in price, the maximum to re- 
tailers being 51s 9d per 280 lbs. No doubt 
the quantity was thus limited because a 
fair quantity was about to be released to 
millers at 49s 9d per 280 lbs, for them to 
manipulate down to the vernment 
standard grade in order to help them to 
keep their output equal to satisfying the 
current requirements of bakers generally, 
and so prevent any undue scarcity of 
bread for consumers, 

The price of home-milled flour remains 
at 44s 3d per 280 Ibs, and there is a 
steady demand, without any signs of un- 


‘ due shortage anywhere. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 15 


Business -on the markets of Scotland 
has again been quiet. Buyers of grain 
have found less difficulty in covering their 
wants, and probably on that account have 
been slow to purchase ahead. The in- 
crease in supplies has arisen chiefly from 
additional arrivals of wheat from Canada 
and the States into the Clyde. 

Dealing on the Glasgow market has 
been of a purely hand-to-mouth character. 
Home-made flour is selling at 44s 3d per 
280 lbs, and imported at 52s, the latter 
being in the greatest request. 

American Indian corn is on offer to 
arrive in some quantity for domestic use 
only, and several sales have been effected. 
It must be used in bread-making. 

Sales of oatmeal are slow for the sea- 
son of the year. The best Midlothian is 
quoted at 80s per 280 Ibs in the Edinburgh 
market. 

On the Edinburgh market trading has 
been very light, with very poor offerings 
of grain. Straight-run flour remains at 
44s 3d per 280 Ibs. 

An appeal has been made by the govern- 
ment to farmers and others to “grow more 
and more potatoes,” the acreage now 
aimed at for the country being 1,000,000. 

The prevalence of rust in oats in Scot- 
land is giving serious concern, and interest 
attaches to the results that have been ob- 
tained from experiments for its eradica- 
tion made on a district in Argyllshire. 
These show that the use of formalin is a 
certain cure. For an expenditure of 28s 
for formalin, over an area of 112 acres, 
a yield of oats and straw to the value of 
£269 was obtained above what was re- 
alized from a like area which was not so 
treated. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 15 


There is scarcely a day goes by without 
some new order being issued relating to 
either grain or flour. Were it not for this 
there would be very little of interest to 
write about, as there are now really no 
markets for anything. It is a case of 
fixed prices all the time, and no variation. 

The taking of the flour out of the hands 
of the importers for distribution by the 
millers has apparently been knocked on 
the head, as it has died down and every- 
thing now seems to be working smoothly. 
The usual distribution of imported flour 
has taken place, mostly American soft 
winters and an occasional sprinkle of hard 
Canadian spring flours. 

Complaints are still coming in that the 
distribution of bag flour is not large 
enough for requirements, and certainly if 
the quality of the bread produced in Ire- 
land during the last week is any criterion 
to go by, war-grade flour is evidently be- 
ing used in greater quantities, and less of 
the white flour being mixed for improving 
it than previously. 

An order has been issued to all retailers 
of flour during the last few days forbid- 
ding the delivering of more than two 
stones of flour to any householder in any 





one week. It is explained that the neces- 
sity for this has been brought about by 
the extraordinary rise in the consumption 
of flour in Ireland. Whether this is due 
to the unpatriotic feeding of flour to 
animals, or to a larger consumption of 
flour owing to its cheapness as compared 
with other foods, the food controller finds 
it impossible to say, but the fact remains 
that the consumption is very large and, 
in order to prevent this waste, deliveries 
are now limited to the above quantity. 

Further orders have been issued in- 
creasing the price of flour for ship’s stores 
and starch. Further, any flour which, 
after being damaged or rendered unfit for 
human food, has been redressed and made 
fit for human consumption, has to be sold 
on the same terms as government con- 
trolled flour. 

There is no change in the prices of flour, 
which are as follows: Spring and Ameri- 
can winter wheat, 51s 3d ex-store to deal- 
ers; to bakers, 51s 9d ex-store. Home- 
made flour is 44s 3d ex-store to bakers 
and dealers. 

Oatmeal is very strong and millers are . 
not sellers at all at present, either in the 
north or south of Ireland. The difficulty 
of getting oats and the big demand from 
English markets make millers very chary 
of selling until orders on the books are 
filled up. 

MILLFEED 


Mill offals are £13 per ton ex-mill in 
bulk. To this has to be added transport 
charges, cartage and 35s for bags. Mer- 
chants get an allowance of 7s 6d per ton, 
byt this price is only nominal, as offals 
are unpurchasable at the present time at 
any figure, owing to scarcity. 

While supplies of linseed and cotton 
cakes are completely off the market in 
Treland, there are various other feeds in 
brisk demand. Meal seeds of all descrip- 
tions and damaged oats have been put on 
the market, ground into various classes of 
feeding meals, all of which find a ready 
sale. Farmers, who before the war would 
not have looked at these things, are learn- 
ing lessons about economy in feeding 
which will stand them in good stead. The 
weather is ideal, and never before has 
agriculture had such a start at this time 
of the year. 





Savings in Wheat Flour 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 11.—Cracker 
and biscuit manufacturers saved approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of their normal con- 
sumption of wheat flour during the month 
of March, according to an announcement 
made by the Food Administration. Al- 
though they were not required to use sub- 
stitutes in their products untit April 14, 
during March 38 per cent of their total 
bake was composed of substitutes for 
wheat. 

The wheat flour used by these manu- 
facturers in March, 1917, totaled 335,000 
bbls. Under the regulation of Feb. 4, 
1918, which restricted bakers to 70 per 
cent of their 1918 requirements, these 
manufacturers’ allotment for March, 
1918, was 235,000 bbls. The wheat flour 
they actually used in March, 1918, was 
171,000 bbls—a saving of wheat flour in 
March, 1918, against actual consumption 
in March, 1917, of 164,000 bbls, or 49 per 
cent. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to May 4, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
o—Output—,  -—Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
757 








Minneapolis ...10,866 11,947 738 

Duluth-Superior 874 750 000 69 

66 outside mills 7,476 6,674 126 130 
Totals ...... 19,216 19,371 863 946 
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The output of wheat by Chicago mills 
for the week ending Saturday, May 11, 
was estimated at 8,500 bbls, or 21 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 8,250, or 20 
per cent, last week, 23,750, or 91 per cent, 
in 1917, and 18,250, or 61 per cent, in 1916. 

One important feature in the trade this 
week was the ruling by the State Food 
Administration as to the quantity of flour 
that bakers will be allowed to use. The 
trade seems inclined to believe that the 
ruling was too severe, because of the fact 
that Chicago’s population is made up very 
largely of the working class. 

It has been stated by those who are fa- 
miliar with the subject that the. rural sec- 
tions can cope with present conditions 
more easily than can the large cities, 
where flour and bread form the principal 
food products. The small bakers of Chi- 
cago seem to have a pretty fair supply of 
flour, but not the larger ones, excepting 
in a few cases. 

The demand for wheat flour seems to 
be easing off each week, as buyers are 
using more. substitutes than ever before. 
There are numerous resales of barley flour 
and some of corn meal. Rice flour and 
white corn flour are the best substitutes 
that are to be had, and are selling freely. 

For some unaccountable reason, rye 
again declined in price this week, and 
with it the price of flour. There is a 
general scarcity of the grain in Wisconsin, 
but the trade is paying no attention to 
the supply and the quantity to be had 
before another crop. White rye flour is 
selling here today as low as $10.70@11, in 
sacks. 

The Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration is demanding another in- 
crease in the output of wheat mills in 
this division of flour for army and navy 
use. The output of mills in this division 
is not large, especially in Wisconsin, as 
many of them are of only 75 to 200 bbls 
capacity. 

MILLFEED 

There is very little activity in the de- 
mand for millfeed, not alone that made 
of wheat, but barley, corn and rye. Of 
the former the bulk around here is going 
to the government. There has been trouble 
met with by jobbers in marketing corn 
feed, due to it getting out of condition, 
especially that coming from those who 
have not milled this grain before. Wheat 
bran is quoted at $833@33.50 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks. Rye middlings are firm at $45.50 
@46.50 in sacks, and barley feed at $31@ 
32.50, Chicago. 

SUBSTITUTES INCREASING 

A detailed report on the food surv 
conducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that, on April 1, stocks of 
wheat flour in commercial hands were 2,- 
268,328 bbls. On April 1 last year, stocks 
in the hands of 5,483 firms were 2,294,322 
bbls, against 1,902,247 held by the same 
firms this year. Stocks of rye flour were 
264,179 bbls, barley flour 697,173, and 
buckwheat flour 907,634. 

The report was presented in such a wa 
that comparative figures were shown wi 
last year, the same number of firms re- 
porting being given for both years, as well 
as the total from a much larger number 
of reports as of April 1, 1918. With the 
exception of wheat and wheat flour, heavy 
increases were shown as compared with 
1917. 

OAT PREMIUMS WEAKEN 

Weakness and lower prices have pre- 
vailed for both cash oats and futures. An 
utter absence of export demand, combined 
with ‘excellent c started 


P 
liquidation, and prices detlined sharply, 


general liquidation being on at times. At 
the low point the May was off 14c from the 
high of two weeks 2 wi Fears that there 
would be heavy deliveries on contracts 
had some effect on the holders of May. 

Domestic demand of late has been very 
quiet. Eastern distributors have been 
receiving large quantities of grain bought 
months ago, shipment of which was im- 
possible heretofore, due to the transpor- 
tation situation. This tended to demoralize 
the trade there to some extent, and re- 
sulted in considerable reselling. 

Under normal conditions the eastern 
trade generally buys sufficient oats during 
May to about satisfy its requirements for 
the balance of the crop year. This season, 
however, is radically different from any 
that has prevailed heretofore. It is pos- 
sible that exporters will ultimately secure 
part of the grain-that is now pressing for 
sale there, which would improve the situa- 
tion materially. 


CORN MARKET UNSETTLED 


The corn market remains unsettled. The 
erratic fluctuations in oats and generally 
slow cash demand led to general rong 
of the July, which carried values o 
sharply, but part of the break was recov- 
ered later. There has been some export 
inquiry of late, but the quality desired 
was hard to obtain, and no business was 
reported as having been closed. 

At the present time the eastern trade is 
somewhat overstocked, and purchases on 
resales were made at Boston at 8c bu 
under what the grain could be laid down 
for from Chicago. Storage room at some 
points is very scarce, and there has been a 
little accumulation on track there that 
must be disposed of quickly. While all 
indications points to a decrease in the 
acreage in the big central states this sea- 
son, the total promises to be very large. 

NOTES 

Letters received here by commission 
houses from New England correspondents 
the last few days say there is a glut of 
corn meal, much of which has soured and 
may have to be thrown away. 

With the exception of the old Clark 
distillery at Peoria, which is being oper- 
ated by the Washburn-Crosby Co. as a 
corn mill, all distilleries there are in 


operation, making alcohol for the govern- 


ment. 

There has been a little buying of. oats 
by yeast-makers of late in the Chicago 
sample market. It is understood that 
they are using them in making yeast, on 
account of their relative cheapness, com- 
pared with barley. 

Unless the recent order of the state fed- 
eral food administrator is overruled at 
Washington, consumption of bread in 
Chicago and at Illinois points generally 
will have to be reduced 30 to 40 per cent, 
beginning May 18. 

Three steamers, of a total tonn of 
10,500, have been turned out by Chicago 
shipyards within the past week for gov- 
ernment account. They are to load flour, 
grain and provisions for the allies, com- 
pleting their cargoes at Montreal. 

The amount of wheat flour arriving in 
Chicago that is inspected is less than for 
many years. John T. Canvin, official in- 
spector, stated that, aside from a few 
cars of corn, rye and barley flour arriv- 
ing for his inspection, there is little doing. 

Wheat stocks here are rapidly decreas- 
ing. Receipts last week were only 42,000 
bus, and shipments 125,000. The bulk of 
the stock here has been placed by the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation with 
millers, who are moving it out very fast. 

A year ago May 14 the bull movement 
in grains collapsed. On that day there 
was a decline in July wheat of 20c, July 
corn 101%%4¢ and oats almost 5c. Tradin 
in May wheat, corn and oats was stop: 
by the Board of Trade directors, the 


Wheat Export Co. having the markets 
bought to a standstill, with no stocks of 
wheat or corn to be delivered. 

The Suffern-Hunt Mills, Decatur, IIL, 
are planning on opening a warehouse in 
Chicago, to carry a general supply of corn 
products of kinds and in all sized 

. H. H. Corman, manager of the 
mill, will be here next week to arrange for 
a location. 

A majority of the leading local clubs 
have ceased serving wheat bread, acting on 
a su tion from the food administrator. 
The high-priced chefs have discovered 
many ways in which to serve substitutes, 
and it is expected that recipes for the 
various pastries soon will be distributed. 

A warehouse receipt for 5,000 bus stand- 
ard oats was canceled for shipment recent- 
ly which was over two years old, and 
showed storage charges of $1,200. The 
grain, on being loaded out, was of excel- 
lent quality, and weighed 33@34 Ibs per 
bu. May oats were selling around 40c bu 
when they went into store, so that the 


transaction showed very little, if any, loss. 


Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, Chi- 
cago, who has been spending considerable 
time in Washington, D. C., co-operating 
with the National Bakers’ Service Board, 
was in his office all the week, but returned 
to Washington today for an indefinite 
period. He stated that there is nothing 
at present of importance to be given out 
from Washington. 

An interior miller who bought two cars 
of rye when prices were near the top be- 
came disappointed at the demand for rye 
flour and recently shipped in the rye here, 
with a note to the commission man saying 
there was'a loss of 70c bu in it.. Rye 
prices are off 80c from the extreme top on 
April 7. Barley is off practically 80c 
from the high point. Oats have declined 
over 20c, and corn is 25@35c lower than 
recently. 

The Armour Grain Co., Chicago, in its 
Minnesota elevator, 1041 Weed Street, is 
installing equipment for the manufactur- 
ing of corn grits, which are used in mak- 
ing Maple Flakes, produced in its plant at 
Battle Creek, Mich. It is also manufac- 
turing a stock food. George C. Marcy 
still Sedtanes that, as long as he is head 
of the Armour Grain Co., it will never 
produce a barrel of wheat flour, excepting 
it might be for its own personal use. 

All mills under the Milling Division in 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin have 
been notified that during the month of 
June they must furnish at least 45 per 
cent of their wheat flour output to the 
Food Administration, to apply either on 
contracts for export or for the army, navy 
and marine corps. Also, if hen | mills have 
not up to this time furnis the quota 

uired of them since Feb. 1, they must 
make up such deficiency in addition to the 
45 per cent of their production during 
June. 

The feed situation in the East is de- 
moralized, and dealers here and in the 
West who have made liberal sales to the 
East are being asked to hold back ship- 
ments and drafts, as they have one to two 
months’ supplies on hand, owing to recent 
free arrivals of purchases made months 
ago. With the appearance of green grass, 
consumption of feeds has been reduced, 
and reports received here indicate that 
dealers are paying unusually heavy de- 
murrage charges, as they are unable to 
dispose of recent receipts. 


WISCONSIN 

Mirwavxee, Wis., May 11.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
8,000 this week, representing 66 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 10,100, repre- 
senting 76 per cent; a year ago, mills with 
a capacity of 12,000 turned out 11,000, or 
92 per cent. The rye flour production for 
the week was 2,600 bbls, compared with 





3,900 a week ago and nothin it year. 
Flour conditions are unc . De- 
mand continues brisk, with ers sold 


anead and unable to meet requirements of 
all. The movement of milling wheat con- 
tinues light; and the production was re- 
duced considerably. Mills will operate to 
the extent that wheat is allotted them. 
Prices a shade lower, and were quoted at 
$10@ 10.25, in cotton. 

Demand for rye flour was only moder- 
ate. Millers say that buyers have a fair 
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stock on hand, but as stocks of rye are 
light, buyers will want to within 
a short time. During the latter days of 
the week there was considerable improve- 
ment, as the cash market was strong and 
higher. Pure is quoted at $11.75@12.30 
and dark at $10.75@11.25, in cotton. 

Demand for southwestern patent con- 
tinues brisk, with offerings light. Job- 
bers have small stocks on hand.. It was 
quoted at $10.50@11, in cotton. 

Barley flour quiet, with demand limited 
to small lots from grocers. All have fair 
stocks on hand. Bakers have bought mod- 
erately well, and were out of the market. 
Millers. report carload business light. 
cae were quoted at $10.50@11, in cot- 

on. 

There was an increased demand for corn 
flour, and mills continue to operate to ca- 
pacity. It came from all sections, and 
mills are well sold ahead. Export de- 
mand continues, and fair bookings were 
made this week. Prices were firm at $10.50 
in cotton. Corn meal in brisk demand, 
and mills have their output sold for the 
next two weeks. Prices were firm at $5.25 
per 100 Ibs, in cotton sacks. 

There was a demand for wheat 
feeds, but offerings were light. Most job- 
bers have discontinued quoting, and only 
make offerings when they are able to pur- 
chase a car. Most of the sales have been 
in mixed cars. Demand was much im- 

roved for rye feed, and shippers are 

epg firm at $49@50 ton. Barley fee: 
was slow sale, while hominy feed was 
$3@4 ton lower. Demand from the state 
trade was good in mixed cars. Countr) 
dealers have light stocks on hand, but 
prefer to buy in small lots at the present 
time. 

NOTES 

The flour and feed warehouse of H. |’. 
Davis, Ladysmith, was burned this week; 
loss, $2,500. 

W. H. Smith, Montreal, Que., general 
manager of the Canada Atlantic Tran,it 
Co., was in Milwaukee this week. 

The Apple River Milling Co., Amery, 
will build a mill warehouse and office 


building, 32x57, one story and basement, . 


to cost $10,000. 

The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, will 
resume operations Monday, after being 
closed down for repairs. It will operate 
to capacity, grinding rye. 

Two truck drivers employed by the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co. were fined 
$15 and costs each in the police court on a 
charge of stealing five sacks of corn flour. 
Nathan Stein was fined $25 and costs on 
the charge of receiving the stolen prop- 
erty. 

William G. Schroeder, son of George 
A. Schroeder, traffic manager of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, has quali- 
fied for a commission as second lieutenant 
of infantry in the third officers’ training 
course at Camp Custer, Battle Creck, 
Mich. 

The Lehigh Valley Transportation Co. 
and the Canada Atlantic Transit Co. will 
operate boats to and from the port of 
Milwaukee during the coming season. Both 
companies will use the same docks on the 
Milwaukee River formerly used by the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation. 

Incorporation papers for the Wisconsin 
Shipbuilding & Navigation Corporation, 
to be located at Milwaukee, capitalized at 
$5,000,000, have been filed in New Jersey 
by a number of well-known Milwaukee 
business men. It is the intention to offer 
the assistance of the company to the gov- 
ernment in its shipbuilding programme. 

The agricultural division of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce has 
started a campaign to prevent the indis- 
criminate destruction of the barberry 
bush, and urging that all distinguish e- 
tween the common barberry and the Japa- 
nese shrub, which is not at all dangerous 
as a host for black spores that attack the 
growing wheat plant. 

A conference of county food adminis- 
trators of Wisconsin was held at the state 
capitol, Madison, on May 8-9, under the 


direction of Magnus Swenson, state food 
administrator. Among the speakers were 
B. A. Eckhart, chairman of the milling 


division, H. B. Jackson, vice- 

president of the United States Grain Cor- 

aber Chicago; J. W. Hallowell, of the 

ood Administration, Washington, an‘ S. 

W. Treadway, chairman of the Wisconsin 

Bakers’ Conservation Bureau, Milwaukee. 
H. N. Wiso0n. 
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ABSORPTION OF OVERHEAD EXPENSES 


As no provision was made under the 
regulations of the Food Administration 
for the accumulation of excess profits to 
take care of overhead expenses in case of 
an enforced shut-down latter half of 
the crop, and as some millers are facing 
just this contingency, with no auxiliary 
milling to carry the load, they are won- 
dering just how such expenses are to be 
taken care of. 

In some cases the output has been so 
much reduced that the cost of manufac- 
ture can hardly be entirely absorbed 
against it. It is not impossible that this 
cost in instances may reach as much as 
fifteen or twenty dollars per barrel be- 
fore the new crop and, naturally, such a 
figure cannot be absorbed in the selling 
price. 

It has seemed equitable to some millers 
that this excess and accumulated cost 
should properly be assimilated in opera- 
tion after the new crop. There would 
appear to be justice in this, provided the 
present restriction as to twenty-five cents 
per barrel profit is still in force. If that 
restriction removed, then some millers 
will have to experience a real loss not re- 
coverable for their enforced shut-down 
without any output of any sort to carry 
the overhead expenses. 


CONSERVATION OF WHEAT 

The fifty-fifty regulations have accom- 
plished a wonderful conservation of wheat 
and wheat products. The experience un- 
der the use of substitutes has demonstrat- 
ed that there is no real substitute - for 
white bread. The substitutes last a long 
time in the families where used, and they 
do not buy more flour, because they do 
not want any more substitutes. The situ- 
ation is reflected in the comparatively 
light demand for flour, considering the 
circumstances, 

BARLEY FLOUR 

The opinion is expressed that the low 
point in the barley flour market has been 
passed, The purchase of surplus stocks 
of barley flour and other substitutes by 
the Wheat Export Co. ought to go a long 
way toward cleaning up the situation. 
With the steadily diminishing output of 
Wheat flour and the removal of surplus 
stocks of substitutes, possibly there is a 
chance for barley flour to come back. For 
~ time now it has been a drug on the 
market, 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
May 11 was 8,700, or 18 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 10,200, or 21 per cent, 
last week, 26,500, or 55 per cent, a year 
4g0, 21,500, or 45 per cent, two years ago, 
and 19,800, or 41 per cent, three years ago. 

The output at Toledo was further re- 
duced this week by inability of the mills 
to get wheat in accord with what they are 
entitled to by their allotment. Unless the 
Food Administration Grain ration is 
able to provide wheat better than has been 
the case, some mills will not be able to 
Secure the allotment coming to them. 
_ The feature of the week was the change 
in the differential on millfeed prices, $1.25 
over bran for mixed feed and $2 for mid- 
ee Millers changed prices accord- 

ely. 

THE GROWING WHEAT 


The weather turned suddenly much 
cooler after a few days of higher tem- 
peratures, The night of May 10 there 
was a light frost in Michigan and north- 





ern Indiana. Settled warm weather is due 
now almost any day. Meantime the cool, 
wet weather we have had has. been favor- 
able rather than otherwise for the growing 
wheat. It has assured a , strong root 
and splendid stooling, which should result 
in larger yields at harvest. This stooling 
will probably make up for some of the 
thinness of occasional fields which has 
been reported. 

bine gona ag has seemed so certain and 
assured that this office has not conducted, 
as usual, a canvass of the mills for crop 
reports; it has not seemed necessary. 
Nevertheless, a few reports in detail are 
given this week. It will be noted that the 
great majority of them are decidedy fa- 
vorable, They are as follows: 

Grafton—Fine growing weather and 
wheat looks good. It will improve with 
warm weather. 

Georgetown: Growing wheat and rye 
looks fine. 

Carrollton: Wheat in this section will not 
be up to average of the last three years; 
too many poor fields of wheat, but the re- 
cent rains have helped quite a bit. 

Columbiana: Wheat in this section is 
looking fairly well; think will make an 
average crop. 

Pedro: Wheat looks good here. 

Wooster: Our wheat crop for this har- 
vest is fair. 

Versailles: Prospects for wheat are 
fairly good. 

Tiffin: Fine weather for everything; 
wheat looks thrifty, so do oats; some corn 
planted. 

Navarre: Wheat is looking good in this 
section, . 

Napoleon: Wheat in fields commencing 
to look fine. Hope we have more rains. 

Dayton: Growing crop looking fine. 
Some oats out of the ground; lots of 
plowing to be done yet for corn. 

Cortland: We have some mighty fine 
pieces of wheat in this territory, and some 
pretty poor, but on the whole-believe the 
stand is better than usual. 

Hillsboro: Fine weather for wheat and 
grass. Growing wheat looks fine. Large 
acreage sown. Farmers very busy getting 
ground in order for corn-planting. There 
will be a large acreage of corn planted in 
this vicinity. 

Ada: Wheat looking fine, but needs 


rain. 

Nelsonville: Wheat seems to be growing 
nicely in this locality. Quite a lot of oats 
being put out, and all getting a good 
start. Been too cold to plant corn. 

Armstrong Mills: The growing wheat 
looking fine. 


Bowli Byatt Wheat is not looking 
good in section. 

Bucyrus: The present outlook for the 
growing wheat is about 95 per cent. 

Oxford: Never saw such prospect for 
wheat crop. 


Sardinia: Wheat looks fine; will need a 
warm rain. 

New Philadelphia: Outlook for new 
wheat getting better every day. 

New Lexington: Wheat and oats need 
rain. Farmers very busy planting corn. 
Seed corn hard to find. 

Sandyville: Wheat looks as though 50 
per cent will be our average for this Fhe 

Shandon: Some corn planted. e 
farmers still hunting corn. Wheat 
looking 
Shiloh: Wheat in our locality not look- 
ing very good; warm rains needed. 

p Soe Grove: Outlook flattering for 
wheat crop. 

Upper Sindee: We need rain. Wheat 
doing as well as could be . Some 
corn planted. Growing wheat looks very 
good. Today oats near = in. 

Indiana—Birdseye: prospect for 
wheat the best in years. 

Boonville: New crop promises to be a 
good one. : 

East Enterprise: Growing wheat best 
prospect ever had. 


Freetown: We never had a better pros- 
for wheat. A large acreage sown. 
armers getting along well in corn crop. 
Goshen: Wheat, grass and oats promise 
to be big crops. 
Grandview: Wheat looking fine. We 
look for an early harvest. 
Holland: Wheat doing fine. Oats look- 
ing good, but short. Some corn planted. 
Milan: Prospects for wheat the best in 


years. 

Monticello: Growing crop wheat good; 
oats making start. 

Pennville: Wheat is looking fine. Noth- 
ing happening to it, will have a good crop. 

Rockport: Crop prospect fine. 

Rockville: Wheat prospects still excel- 
lent. 

Vernon: Growing wheat is looking well, 
and doing its best to whip the Kaiser. 

Warsaw: Wheat looking fine. Warm 
weather and showers will bring it on 
rapidly. 

ashington: Weather conditions good. 
Wheat crop looks good. 

Winslow: Never had better prospect be- 
fore for wheat. 

The government crop report of Indiana 
forecasts the Indiana wheat crop at 47,- 
771,000 bus, which is the largest in the his- 
tory of the state at this time of the year. 
The report suggests, with favorable 
weather this month, the June forecast 
should increase this amount. Of the 
2,645,000 acres seeded last fall, not over 
.01 per cent has been abandoned, and this 
consists of the late-sown wheat. Wheat- 
cutting will begin by June 15 to 20, and 
grinding by July 1, if weather conditions 
are normal from this on. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 62,160 bbls, 
for the week ending May 11 made 14,539, 
or 23 per cent of capacity, compared with 
16,128, or 28 per cent, last week, by eight 
mills of 57,560 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 
INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 


MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


NOTES 


H. J. BeBout, of the Loudonville (Ohio) 
Mill & Grain Co., was in Toledo, May 8, 
visiting friends and on ’change. 

W. M. Elward, representing C. S. 
Christensen Co., Madelia, Minn., with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, was in 
Toledo this week. 

A number of Indiana elevator operators 
say that if they have to meet competition 
as they have — the past year, whereby 
millers pay the full track price for wheat, 
they shall refuse’ to open their houses for 
wheat. 

Charles D. Michaels, dean of the com- 
mercial reporters of the Chicago daily 
papers, was on the Toledo exchange this 
week. Since the Chicago Herald has been 
—- by W. R. Hearst and merged 
with the Examiner, Mr. Michaels has re- 
signed and has signed up with the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The Northwestern Ohio Farmers’ and 
Grain Dealers’ Association held a meet- 
ing at Defiance, Ohio, May 7. Among 
Toledo grain men attending were Kenton 
Keilholtz and John Luscomb, of South- 
worth & Co; George Forrester, of Chatter- 
ton & Co; Jesse W. Young, of the Young 
Grain Co; and Charles Patterson, of John 
Wickenheiser & Co. 

A number of new names have been re- 
ported for the Honor Roll of Ohio mills 
which have contributed men to the na- 
tional service. From R. H. Murray & 
Son, New Waterford, has been reported 
Carl J. Bretz; from the Durst Milling 
Co., Dayton, Charles B. Durst in the Ma- 
rine Corps; from the Standard Cereal Co., 
Chillicothe, Clarence Litter and Floyd 
Parks at Camp Sherman, William Kuno, 
David Wagner and Harry Crouse in the 
Rainbow vision in France; from the 
Nickel Plate Milling Co., Painesville, 
Chester Little and Delos Sage, location 
not given, but enlisted last summer. 
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INDIANA 
Inpranaports, Inv., May 11.—Mills here 
this week produced 4,863 bbls wheat flour, 
compared with 4,536 last week. 


HANDLING WHEAT, BARLEY AND RYE 


I. E. Woodward, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., presided at a meeting of about 50 
Indiana millers and a number of bakers 
here this week, called for the purpose of 
discussing means of handling a ey and 


rye. 

It developed that a great many millers 
favor going into the new crop with the 
present substitute requirements in full 
force. The trade appears to have become 
entirely reconciled to the plan, and there 
is a feeling now that, if the government 
will enforce this ruling in the new crop, 
there will not be the difficulty about flour 
conditions that has been in evidence for 
several months. 

It was also advocated that if the new 
crop comes in big, there should be an 
increase of the allotment of wheat to the 
mills, but no one advocated pure wheat 
bread, as all were strongly in favor of 
doing everything in their power to help 
win the war by every measure Mr. Hoover 
may suggest. ‘Many of the smaller mills, 
it was declared, are not running, having 
ground their apportionment and not being 
able to tackle substitutes as larger mills 
are doing. 

All the mills seems to be giving much 
attention to feedstuffs, and are selling 
everything they offer, despite the fact that 
pasturing in some localities is available. 
There was a sentiment freely expressed 
that the government will likely expect 
more from the mills this summer than it 
has under the present crop, but whatever 
the nation needs from Indiana millers it 
will get, special emphasis being placed - 
upon this proposition. 

It was decided to request the Food Ad- 
ministration to urge bakers to use barley 
flour in a mixture that would insure great- 
er consumption, An objection to this was 
set up by some bakers that all the trade 
would not follow this plan, resulting in 
some bakers having on sale badly colored 
bread, whereas the slackers would get the 
business by not using the objectionable 
product. However, all were impressed with 
the fact that the practice must become 
uniform. It was also decided to request 
that rye be placed on the substitute list 
for another 60 days. 


NOTES 


The Henclewski bakery, South Bend, 
has been ordered closed because it violated 
the rules relative to selling substitutes. 


Meetings of Hoosier millers will be held 
during the next few days at Greensburg, 
Vincennes, Mt. Vernon, Evansville and 
French Lick. 


Responding to the call sent out for do- 
nations of flour to be sent to France, the 
West Baden Springs Hotel Co. has given 
15 tons to be thus used. 

. Millers state that but little wheat re- 
mains on the farms, though this week 
every district received a communication 
urging that such grain as is on hand be 
sent to the mills at once. 

Indiana bakers this week received a 
setback to their notion that they should be 
permitted to increase the price of bread, 
a message from Washington refusing to 
grant the proposed increase. 

Some 4,000 bus of seed corn arrived in 
Indiana this week from northern New 
Jersey. It showed a germination test of 
90. The seed is being distributed over 
Indiana, 58 counties having entered the 
1918 corn-growing contest. 

Donald J. Wallace, secretary of the 
Wallace Milling Co., Dale, who worked as 
a Liberty bond salesman in the recent 
drive, was assaulted by a pro-German 
armed with an ax when the man was asked 
to buy bonds, but was not seriously in- 
jured. 

How to save 2,000,000 bus of wheat in 
this state this year was discussed at a 
meeting of threshermen in convention here 
this week. It was shown that 4 per cent 
of the crop is lost each year through 
faulty threshing machinery, and efforts 
this season will be directed against this 
loss. Complaints have come in that a 
charge of 10c bu was to be made for 
threshing wheat. This is in excess of 
what the Food Administration and Grain 
Corporation will permit to be charged. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The flour market remains quiet. There 
is a small amount of business passing 
from day to day, and the situation 
changes very little. The Food Adminis- 
tration is absorbing nearly all wheat flour 
now being manufactured, for government 
requirements, but the domestic demand 
has fallen off considerablg the last few 
weeks; even that from eastern markets is 
not so urgent, and the volume of busihess 
done this week was small. Practically no 
change was made in prices. 

Occasional ‘sales were made to southern 
markets, but the volume was small. One 
country mill still reported an unsatisfied 
demand, but buyers have purchased a fair 
supply of flour in most cases. Many mills 
that have been grinding half-time or less 
are now shut down; others have govern- 
ment contracts to fill and are not pushing 
sales. 

Very little interest was shown in sub- 
stitutes. Actual sales on the week were 
light, and almost wholly restricted to 
small lots to renew stocks. Rice and corn 
flour are given the most attention, while 
barley and rye flours are very dull. Even 
at reduced prices, the trade is not buy- 
ing more than a limited quantity of bar- 
ley flour. 

Locally, flour sales are very limited. 
Although offerings of wheat flour are 
small, they are enough to supply the small 
demand from day to day. Supplie5 of soft 
wheat flour are sufficient for current de- 
mand, but hard wheat flour is becoming 
scarcer. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: hard 
winter 100 per cent, $10.50@12, jute. 
Soft winter 100 per cent, $10@11.35, jute 
or cotton. Straight rye flour, $11.75@12; 
white, $12.75@13.25,—jute. Kiln-dried 
corn meal, $4.15@4.25 per 100 lbs: yellow 
corn flour, $5.30@5.60; white, $5.90. Rice 
flour, $9.80@10 per 100 lbs, cotton. Bar- 
ley flour, $10.50@11.15 bbl, jute. 

No wheat feed is being offered, and 
feed dealers are forced to turn their at- 
tention to other feedstuffs, but little busi- 
ness is resulting, demand for same being 
dull. 

THE GROWING CROP 


Weather conditions were ideal for the 
growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, turning cooler, with an- 
other rainfall, at the close of the week, 
and reports received are uniformly good. 
The plant is in healthy condition, and the 
fields never looked better. Some wheat 
is heading in certain sections of Missouri. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Looking fine...Continues to look 
fine; prospects ...Making seasonable 
progress... ..-Coming along fine; 
some wheat heading. ..Promising; weath- 
er conditions satisfactory...Fair condi- 
tion. ..Good condition... Very good. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Steeleville (Ill) Milling Co. 

Chas. Tiedemann, Milling Co., O’Fallon, Lil. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending May 11 was 10,800, rep- 
resenting 21 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 12,200, or 24 per cent, last 
week, 30,500, or 60 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,500, or 66 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 28,000, repre- 
senting 36 per cent, compared with 17,500, 
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or 23 per cent, last week, 52,700, or 68 
per cent, a year ago, and 51,900, or 67 per 
cent, in 1916, 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


All millers and grain dealers in the 
Missouri Milling Division received the 
following letter this week from the Grain 
Corporation of the Food Administration: 

“Farmers have responded patriotically 
to the government’s appeal for marketing 
of wheat by May 1, and this, too, against 
odds. Certain sections have had almost 
incessant rains for a week of the inter- 
vening period, and where weather was 
favorable, the rush of farmwork made the 
hauling of every load of wheat a sacrifice. 

“But they have ‘come through’ in the 
real American fashion. In only one in- 
stance was it necessary for the govern- 
ment, acting through its accredited agen- 
cies, to take possession of and haul a 
farmer’s wheat to market for him. There 
may be a few more where this will be 
necessary, but we doubt it. Still, if it is 
necessary, it will be done and done 
promptly. 

“Now to you men—millers and grain 
dealers alike—we want to express our 
highest appreciation of your fine co-opera- 
tion. You have rendered splendid assist- 
ance. How can we better express that 
appreciation than in three short words: 
‘We thank you.’ In conclusion, if there are 
any in your neighborhood who still have 
wheat beyond their bread needs for the 
next 60 days, give us their names.” 

This division also sent the following 
bulletin to all millers that have unfilled 
contracts with the Grain Corporation for 
shipment to our associates in the war: 

“While the mills of this division have 
generally been very prompt in discharging 
their obligations to the government in the 
form of export contracts, there are some 


“mills that have not completed the March 


and April shipments. We must ask those 
millers who have not completed such con- 
tracts to lay everything else aside tem- 
porarily, and run their mills continuously 
on these government orders until they are 
completed. 

“The greatest service that millers can 
lend to their country in the present emer- 
gency is to see that a steady flow of flour 
goes to our associates abroad, which means 
that the Food Administration, through the 
Grain Corporation, must be regularly sup- 
plied with flour. Allotment of wheat to 
mills will be smaller and smaller during 
the balance of this crop year, and during 
May and June, millers must give these 
government contracts for shipment to the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
preference above everything else. 

“While we hope to complete each mill’s 
90 per cent, there is a possibility that 
supplies may not be forthcoming; there- 
fore, to insure a regular flow of flour to 
our associates, millers must manufacture 
and ship their May and June contracts 

rior to any other orders that they may 

ave. 

“Every miller of the Missouri Division 
that has contracts with the Grain Corpo- 
ration for May and June shipment, will 
please arrange to ship these contracts im- 
mediately upon receipt of shipping direc- 
tions from the New York ce, and let 
no other orders stand in the way of these 
obligations.” 

A special bulletin sent to all mills of 
the Missouri Division reads in part as 
follows: 

“On account of the increased demands 
of the army, navy and our associates in 
the war, it is necessary for the Food Ad- 
ministration to call upon the Milling Di- 
vision for 50 per cent of the output of 
flour; and from this time forth it will be 
necessary for you to reserve that amount 
of your monthly output, to be shi 

er the directions of the Food Admin- 
istration.” 


Another bulletin sent this week reads 
as follows: 

“We are very desirous of obtaining fig- 
ures from mills of wheat receipts 
from farmers during the current crop 
year, in order to check same against pre- 
vailing estimates of wheat yet remaining 
on farms. An accurate knowledge of ex- 
isting balances of wheat is essential to a 
fair and equitable distribution of wheat 
to the mills during the remaining two 
months of the current crop year. 

“Please supply the figures for your mill 
as indicated Cie, to the best of your 
knowledge and ability, and return this 
letter to your divisional office immediately : 
Stocks of wheat in mill July 1, 1917; 
wheat received from farmers July 1, 1917, 
to May 4, 1918; wheat received from all 
other sources, July 1, 1917, to May 4, 1918; 
total wheat receipts, July 1, 1917, to May 
4, 1918; flour in transit May 4, 1918.” 





War Savings Stamps 

Wasuineoton, D.C., May 11.—Treasury 
officials are formulating plans to place 
war savings certificates on sale in every 
city and town in the country for the dura- 
tion of the war. According to tentative 
plans now drafted, aio wee psa of retail 
establishments will be asked to co-operate 
with the government by purchasing a 
stock of savings certificates to be sold 
over the counter. They will gain no ad- 
vantage from this business, it is stated, 
their part in the transaction being wholly 
one of voluntary patriotic service. 

The only burden imposed upon the 
stores, aside from the clerical expense in- 
volved in the sale of the certificates, will 
be their diverting from $100 to $500 of 
their capital to the purchase of the sav- 
ings certificates. As rapidly as their 
stock of certificates is sold t will be 
expected to renew it by equivalent pur- 
chases. The Treasury department ex- 
pects to sell $100,000,000 worth of certifi- 
cates through this plan. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—TWO FLOUR PACKERS FOR 
250-bbl mill; steady employment; send ref- 
erences. Address 1261, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST; PLEASE 
state age, married or single, number years 
experience, where last employed and salary 
expected. Address Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER NOT SUBJECT 
to draft, capable of keeping set of books 
to conform to Food Administration reports; 
permanent position if satisfactory; refer- 
ence required; modern town situated at 
foot of Flathead Lake. Address J. H. 
Cline, Polson, Mont. 


WANTED—BAG SALESMAN, EXPERI- 
enced, northwestern territory, to take 
charge of our Minneapolis office and out- 
side business; good opportunity for right 
man; write, giving experience and other 
necessary information. Call at or address 
W. H, Lumsden, sales-manager Werthan 
Bag Co., 434 Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Building, - Minneapolis, 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER WHERE THERE WILL 
be steady work the year around; can give 
reference; state wages. Address 1247, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER WHERE THERE 
will be steady work the year around; can 
give reference; state wages. Address 1248, 
care Northwestern Miller,- Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 1,000 
bbis; life-time experience; understand rye, 
barley and wheat; can give good refer- 
ences; can come at once. Address 1256, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


May 15, 1918 


ENGINEER, FIRST-CLASS, WANTS PER- 
manent position with some milling con- 
cern; many years’ experience in stationary 
plants; familiar with steam-fitting, boiler 
work and electricity; A-1 references; mar- 
ried; can come on short notice; prefer Min- 
nesota, North or South Dakota or Mon- 
tana; will consider any size plant. Ad- 
dress 1254, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 


OFFERED—TO THE GRAIN AND MILL- 
ing business, the services of a competent 
traffic manager to assist in boosting sales 
by insuring prompt delivery of ,orders to 
customers, as well as effecting a consider- 
able saving in transportation costs; the 
advertiser possesses a thorough practica! 
knowledge and technical training in trans- 
portation matters related to this business; 
best of references from former employers: 
resigned to enlist in Canadian Expedition- 
ary Forces; now discharged, and open for 
engagement; if interested please communi- 
cate. Address 1249, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—TO BUY INTEREST IN MILI 
to move to Montana wheat country where 
mills are needed. Address 1262, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN 100-BBL 
spring wheat mill, running daily; senior 
member wishes to retire; practical miller 
to take charge of mill preferred; full par- 
ticulars. Address 1236, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA, 
a 300-bbl mill, brick buildings, Corliss con- 
densing engine; will sell for cash, or on 
terms; can give possession July 1 next, 
Address 1222, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—70-BBL 
roller process mill and feed mill, steam 
power, in good running order; 10 acres land 
with good house and barn; half mile from 
city limits; no other mill in city of 30,000 
inhabitants; good wheat and rye section; 
good reason for selling: want to quit mill- 
ing business. Address Arndt Bros., She- 
boygan, Wis. 


FLOUR MILL, CAPACITY 75 BBLS, HAS 
100 h-p Corliss steam engine; located coun- 
ty seat, 1,600 population, in the heart of 
grain and stock country, southeastern 
South Dakota; doing good business in east- 
ern South Dakota and adjoining states; 
10,000-bu grain storage; owner forced to 
sell account of health; bona fide paying 
proposition to the right party. Address 
1225, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 














MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—TWO SECOND-HAND, FOUR- 
section, 17-sieve Nordyke & Marmon sift- 
ers. Address St. Paul Milling Co., St. 
Paul, Minn, 








ENGINE FOR SALE—TWIN CITY COR- 
liss, 16x42-inch cylinder; priced worth the 
money. Address Caldwell Milling Co, 
Caldwell, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—ONE ALLIS CORLISS COM- 
pound engine, 200 h-p, used very little, in 
good condition; price $1,500. Address 1253, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—TWO 16x66 250 H-P HIGH 
pressure Kewaunee boiler plant, also 250 
h-p Corliss engine; complete power plant 
all in first-class condition. Wire N. Sauer 
Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-P 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


LIST YOUR MILL, MILL EQUIPMENT OR 
idle machines with us for quick disposal; 
we are especially in need of the larger sizes 
of rolls, also reels and swing sifters. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, P. O. Box 31, Com- 
merce Station, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE ALLIS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 18x42, and generator, 300 k.v.a., three- 
phase, 60 cycle, 2,300 volts, with belt and 
all instruments complete, in good condi-+ 
tion; price $5,800. Address 1252, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE—ONE NO. 21 
wheat scourer, capacity 100 bus an houl 
manufactured by 8S. Howes Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y¥; practically new; $100 takes 
it. For particulars address M. Anderson, 
care Andrews Grain Co., Minneapolis. 























